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The Dickens The response made to my suggestion that delegates to 
Road to the Edinburgh Conference should approach it by road, 
Edinburgh. and by so doing revive incidents in Dickens’s own life 

and in his stories, exceeded expectations. A special 
motor coach conveyed a party of London delegates, and this followed 
the road described in the last two numbers of The Dickensian. At 
Grantham and at Carlisle, where the evening stops were made, they 
were joined by other cars containing delegates from London, Bromley, 
Birmingham, Blackburn and Redditch, and most enjoyable reunions 
took place on each occasion. It is perhaps needless to say that the 
Edinburgh Conference has been an outstanding success; the capital 
of the country which has the proud boast of fathering so many famous 
literary men has done a signal honour to Dickens in this respect. 
As The Dickensian had to go to press before the Conference finally 
broke up it is not possible to give a detailed account in this issue, but 


it will appear in the next. 


* * ok ok *k 
Collins’s Professor C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, whose article on the 
Drawings newly-discovered Collins drawings for Hdwin Drood 


for Drood. appears in this number, tells me that The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood, with its attendant problems, was brought 
home to him in early youth in a most impressive manner. He recalls 
most vividly the deep and sad impression created in his family circle 
in Hamburg upon receipt of the news that Dickens was dead. He | 
was then a boy of nine, and his blind father, Dr. Emil Lehmann, was 
at that time engaged, by express and personal arrangement with 
Dickens, upon a German translation of Drood, to appear concurrently 
with the English publication. Frederick Lehmann, who married Nina 
Chambers, of the well-known Edinburgh family, was Dr, Emil 
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Lehmann’s younger brother, and the intimacy between him and| 
Dickens brought about the arrangement referred to above. 
‘ 


* * 
Another A French reader sends me the following interesting; 
French information to be found in one of the five volumes of ! 
Tribute. anthology of writers who died in the war. It refers to» 


Albert Joannet, 1890-1917, and reads as follows : 

One fine morning in 1912, arrived at the ‘‘ Entransigeant”’ (a 
Parisian daily paper) offices, a tall boy with long arms, a swinging: 
gait and a broad smile. He was full of a very English sort of! 
humour; it was rather unexpected and we wondered at it, but we: 
soon found out the reason. Albert was a passionate admirer of | 
Dickens ! How delicately and lovingly he pitied the sorrows of | 
David Copperfield and Oliver Twist ; when he was silent, Nicholas: 
Nickleby, Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Micawber, kept him company ;; 
when he spoke of them he seemed to have just had a walk with them, , 
or to have lunched at their house. I am sure that in the dreadful) 
Flanders Campaign Albert Joannet spoke and laughed often with: 
David Copperfield. He caught typhoid fever and died at St. Martin’s- 
hospital near Boulogne on 24th January, 1917. All the dear Dickens: 
people were waiting to wish him a hearty welcome in Heaven. 

* * os bo ok 

A Loss to It is with great regret that we record the resignation: 
New York. of Dr. Duffield as President of the New York Branch. 

For more than ten years, month in and month out, he 
has given a wonderful series of interpretations, readings and critical 
talks which have made the Dickens Fellowship of New York known 
far and wide. Two years ago Dr. Duffield foreshadowed his retirement, 
and again at the election last May. Now he has expressed a desire to: 
withdraw entirely from his literary activities. The creation of the 
office of Executive President did much to relieve Dr. Duffield and 
gave the Branch another two years of these literary nights of delight. 
We quote from Dr. Duftield’s letter of resignation his concluding 
words: ‘All of you who realize the place in my life which the 
Fellowship has held for these many years, will understand that it is 
no easy matter for me to alter even a purely formal relationship 
with it—but such superficial changes can never affect in the slightest 
degree the love—the devotion—the wholehearted desire for its largest 
success which shall continue to unite me to it in a bond which never can 
be broken.” Mr. Cavanaugh has been elected President of the branch. 

* a aK * H 

The It is also with deep regret that we learn of the decision 
American of Mr. A. A. Hopkins to relinquish the post of Hon. 
Dickensian. Editor of our bright little contemporary, “* The American 

Dickensian,” which he has so ably conducted for eight 
years. It has always been a wonder to me how Mr. Hopkins can 
_condense so much interesting matter, both pictorial and literary, inte 
four or eight small pages. Mr. Hopkins is very loth to quit his office 
but he has been ordered a long rest. ‘‘ It has been a great privilege 
to have been able to serve my fellow Dickensians over such a long 
period,” he observes in his valedictory in the current issue. 


i 
t 
j 
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The Chalet. —_It is the sincere hope of the Fellowship that the Chalet 
—how in Cobham Park—should find a permanent 
resting place in the adjacent city, so closely associated with both the 
life and work of Dickens. The Mayor of Rochester is making a strong 
appeal for funds to purchase it, and has the support of the Executive 
Committee of the Fellowship ; but he is sadly hampered by the refusal 
of the present Lord Darnley to name a price. Personally I think the 
noble Earl is not dealing with the matter in the right spirit, and the 
Fellowship has quite properly refrained from offering financial support 
for a definite sum until it knows what price is asked. The Mayor of 
Rochester should not be required to make the market to enable the 
seller to dispose elsewhere at a higher price, of a relic presented to his 
forbears by the Dickens family. 
x x 


Dickens and My articles on 
Advertising. Dickens and ad- 

vertising have 
brought me, from America, an 
interesting leaflet, headed “* In 
the Days of Charles Dickens ”’ 
and illustrated by one of 
Cruikshank’s drawings for 
Sketches by Boz, advertising 
Webb’s Soda Water, in which, 
as will be seen from the accom- 
panying reproduction, this 
beverage is clearly indicated. 
Messrs. John G. Webb and Co., 
Ltd., of Vauxhall, London, 
write that they believe that 
John Webb, who founded their 
business in 1818, was acquaint- 
ed with Cruikshank, which will 
explain the reference. They 
add, however, that they doubt 
if in the middle of last century 
there was any other purveyor 
of ginger beer in London than Pre ; 
Mr. Webb, who held Royal Warrants from George IV. and William IV. 

* * %* * * 


=< 


Dickens’s The one-and-a-half page letter to Mr. J. M.-Makeham, 
Last Letter. dated from Gad’s Hill, Wednesday, 8th June, 1870, 

was sold at Sotheby’s in February last to Messrs. Maggs 
Bros. for.£480. With the letter to Kent bearing the same date and 
now in the British Museum, this represents the last of Dickens’s writing. 
Both letters are reproduced in facsimile in Forster’s Life. There have 
been other claims to the possession of this letter to Makeham, but the 
truth is, that greatly prizing the possession of such a letter, Mr. 
Makeham had several lithographic facsimiles made, copying the ink, 
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the paper, and even the embossed address, most accurately, and 
presenting them to his friends, never thinking that any monetary 
value would be attached to them. It is small wonder that experts 
should have been deceived over these copies, one of which was sold 
for £40, about eighteen months ago. 

ok bo k 


* * 
Auction The vagaries of the auction room were never better in 
Vagaries evidence than at Sotheby’s in March, when after £1,300 


had been paid for an inscribed copy of A Tale y 
Two Cities, a writing desk, which, according to a certificate of 
Georgina Hogarth, was in constant use by Dickens from 1833 to 
1870, failed to get a bid above £5. It was probably an error for Miss 
Hogarth to state that the desk was given to Dickens by Forster in 
1833, as the two were not acquainted at that time, but as an undoubted 
Dickens relic its value is much higher than £5, and had it been thought 
that it could have been purchased even for ten times that sum, the 
Dickens Fellowship would have been present to bid. Concurrently in 
America, at the sale of the Daoust collection, an ivory fitted work-box, 
given by Dickens to his wife as a wedding gift, fetched $2,000, and a 
collection of eleven relics, such as a sundial and compass, a tortoiseshell 
cigar case, a pen, etc., were sold for $2,100. A presentation copy of 
David Copperfield fetched $2,600, and the autographed MS. of The 
Song of the Wreck, $3,400. In April, at Sotheby’s, a rare copy of 4 
Christmas Carol fetched £590. \ 

* 1 a BS aE 

A Dickens ‘The authorities of the New York Public Library paid 
Exhibition. a high compliment to the New York Branch when they 

sought their assistance in organising a Dickens Exhibi- 
tion, which would appeal to the thousands of people who visit the great 
building on Fifth Avenue. We believe that this will prove to be the 
greatest display of Dickensiana ever made. According to The-American | 
Dickensian there will be shown all of the first and other rare 
editions of Dickens’s works; many interesting and important 
autograph letters; plays and playbills; original coloured drawings 
and sketches by the artists who illustrated his works ; photographs 
and other portraits; personal relies; the original manuscripts of 
a portion of The Pickwick Papers, and the entire original manu- 
scripts of A Christmas Carol, The Cricket on the Hearth, The Battle 
of Life, Hunted Down, A Holiday Romance, the Prologue to 
“The Patrician’s Daughter,” one page of The O’ Thello and others. 

: * ** *k * * 


Winnipeg in During the past three years Prof. W. T. Allison, Mr. 
the Heart of Gerald Wade and Mr. D. R. P. Coates, of the Winnipeg 
Dickens Branch, have broadcasted lectures and readings from 
Land, the works of Dickens, and many letters have been 
received from listeners in the United States and Canada. 

The Winnipeg station has been broadcasting, every afternoon durin 
February, Oliver Twist, and is now deep in the adventures of Mr. 
Pickwick. It is interesting to note that numerous listeners in England | 


; 
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have reported hearing these readings from Winnipeg. Mr. Coates, of 
C.J.R., received one day in March last the following message from the 
very heart of Dickens’s England :—‘ Maidstone, England,—Was 
pleased to hear you last Saturday reading from Pickwick Papers. I 
live in Dickens Land, and Muggleton is thought to represent Maidstone, 
and our mayor lives at Dingley Dell. It therefore gave me an extra 
thrill to hear Dickens being read over three thousand miles away. 
What would he think if he were alive to-day? At times I could 
hear you 15 feet away from the loud-speaker. You are the first 
Canadian station that I have captured. Yours faithfully—(Signed) 
P. Y. Bishop, 4 Tovil House, Maidstone, England.” 
* xk x Xk * 

Braybrooke Mr. Patrick Braybrooke is always refreshing; his 
on outlook on literature is alike sane, simple and true, and 
Chesterton. his latest book, “‘ The Wisdom of G. K. Chesterton,” 

which Mr. Cecil Palmer has just published, will surely 
enhance his growing reputation. For his study of G. K. C. as a critic, 
Mr. Braybrooke devotes the greater part of his remarks to his criticisms 
of Dickens, emphasising with no mean force that Chesterton’s dis- 
cussion on the popularity of Dickens has given us something which 
other Dickensian critics had missed. It was he who first said “* The 
man in the street has more memories of Dickens, whom he has not 
read, than of Marie Corelli, whom he has.’”’ How many writers have 
copied that truism ? In dealing with this Mr. Braybrooke says : 


“Let us go a little more deeply into this question of Dickens’s 
popularity. It is something more than a challenge, it is a great 
deal more than a mere plenitude of liking, it is infinitely more than 
the more external popularity which makes a thousand men and a 
thousand women clap an actor who is essentially receiving the 
applause for a kind of legitimate deception. The popularity of 
_Dickens is that kind of thing which makes his characters live in 
the hearts of men, quite apart from their environment. As 
Chesterton is so insistent, men know the Dickens characters without 
necessarily knowing the books in which they are to be found. They 
are, as Chesterton so charmingly puts it, “common property.’ 
And not only are the chief Dickens characters well known and of 
common property (a huge form of popularity), the minor ones are 
almost as well known. It is a feature of the unique popularity of 
Dickens so insisted on by Chesterton. Once again he puts the 
matter into one sentence, a sentence characteristic of his unequalled 
genius for letting one sentence express a profound truth. ‘ Dickens not 
only conquered the world, he conquered it with minor characters.’ ” 

* * * * 2 
A Gracious Though our hearts are saddened at the passing of Mrs. 
Lady Passes. Kate Perugini, we cannot but rejoice that the trying 
days and nights at the close of her long earthly pil- 
grimage are now ended, and that she is at rest. Mrs. Perugini ever 
cherised and expressed a warm regard for The Dickens Fellowship. 
When the Hon. Secretary called to make enquiries only three weeks 
before the end, she said, ‘‘ Tell Mr. Edwards I have no message for him 
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except that I have been pleased to do what I can for the Fellowship ;: 
my love to them all.” 
The memory of her beautiful life and character will ever remain) 
fragrant with us. ; 
‘ WALTER DEXTER. 


MRS. C. E. PERUGINI (née KATE DICKENS)| 
BORN 1839 DIED 1929 


({ ACIOUEN personified. . 

No words can more fit-- 
tingly describe the revered Life | 
President whom we have just 
lost. Those in the Fellowship 
whose membership goes back 
to pre-war days will remember 
the time when Mrs. Perugini 
used to attend many of our 
meetings, dinners and _ other 
functions, often taking the chair 
with grace and dignity, and 
making the most delightful little 
speeches. Others, still more 
privileged, will recall the recep- 
tions she gave on several occa- 
sions to members of the Fellow- 
ship at her charming, old-world 
house in Victoria Road, Ken- 
r sington, where one of the 
Mrs. Kate Perugini attractions was to exchange a 
few words with dear old Miss 
Georgina Hogarth, advanced in years and confined to an invalid chair 
but still able to talk with enthusiasm about her gifted brother-in-law. 

In more recent years, at her flat at Chelsea, where space was more 
limited, Mrs. Perugini would receive a few chosen friends on Sunday 
afternoons, and it was then that her qualities as a perfect hostess were 
most noticeable. Her “ grand Victorian manner,” coupled with great 
personal magnetism, and a sweetness of disposition displayed most 
noticeably to the least distinguished of her guests, made such visits 
memorable indeed. 

Though advancing years and ill-health kept her a prisoner for the 
last four or five years, members will recall how keenly she was still 
interested in the Fellowship, as exemplified by the kindly words of 
greeting which she never failed to send to those assembled at the 
annual Birthday Dinner. 

One more link with the past has broken. One more flower has fallen 
from the stem, but its fragrance will linger with us for many years to 


come. W. B. WarREN. 
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NEW FACTS CONCERNING “EDWIN 
DROOD ” 


By PROFESSOR C. F. LEHMANN-HAUPT 


| NTIL my recent disclosure everybody supposed, and could only 
suppose, that the cover of the monthly numbers for Edwin 

Drood was designed by Charles A. Collins, the author’s son-in-law. 

The statement, ‘ Charles Collins has designed an excellent cover,” 
made in 1869 by Dickens himself in a letter to Forster, was repeated 
In the form, “ Charley Collins has done an excellent cover for the 
monthly part of the new book,” in a letter to James T. Fields, the 
author’s American friend, dated in January, 1870. 

Mrs. Perugini, in an article in the “ Pall Mall Magazine ’’ for June, 
1906, has written : 


“The cover of Edwin Drood was designed and drawn by Charles 

A. Collins, my first husband ... but from what he said I certainly 

gathered that he was not in my father’s secret although he had 

made his designs from my father’s directions. . . . I believe I am right 

in affirming that Mr. Luke Fildes was no better informed as to the 
plan of the book than was Mr. Collins.” 


Thirdly, Luke Fildes, in a letter to ‘The Times” written 27th 
October, 1905, says : 


“The hints he dropped to me, his sole illustrator—for Charles 
Collins, his son-in-law, only designed the green cover for the monthly 
parts, and Collins told me he did not in the least know the significance 

of the various groups in the design; that they were drawn from 
instructions personally given by Charles Dickens and not from 
many text... .” 


~ When visiting Sir Henry and Lady Dickens in October 1926, I was 
shown by Lady Dickens, in the Memorial room at their home, the 
original drawing made by Charles Collins for the cover of Edwin Drood 
with seven pictures (one incomplete) intended to be used to illustrate 
the novel. This cover-design did not entirely agree with the cover as 
published. Lady Dickens then told me that the published cover was 
not the one designed by Collins, but had been redrawn by Mr. Fildes, 
who had used in part the designs drawn by Collins but had altered them 
to a certain extent. 

Before I made this important fact public, I wrote to Lady Dickens 
asking her kindly to confirm it, which she did, saying: “ I did tell you 
shat Charles Collins made the first drawing for the cover of Edwin 
Drood, but he fell ill and did not finish it. Luke Fildes continued and | 
inished the drawing with several alterations.” 

_ The reader can judge for himself of this astonishing fact by comparing 
he original drawing by Collins with the final form by Fildes, now 
eproduced side by side. 

The attribution to Collins, by both Dickens and Fildes, of the entire 
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Collins’s Original Drawing for the Cover 
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WITH TLAUSTRATIONS. 


The Cover as published 
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credit for the cover may, I think, be accounted for by an intelligible: 
desire to allow Collins to reap the full benefit of the pains he had: 
bestowed on his design, which he had so nearly finished. But thes 
puzzle is that Mrs. Perugini, as late as 1908, attributes the cover-design! 
exclusively to her first husband, and in her article dwells especially on 
those features which were only introduced into the picture by Fildes— 
the three persons climbing the staircase who did not figure at all in 
Collins’s drawing. 

From the circumstance that Dickens did not let either of his illus- 
trators into the secret of the development of the plot, it follows that 
any essential divergences in the drawings of Fildes from those of 
Collins must be due to new instructions by Dickens. By studying) 
these we may get a new and valuable clue to the development of the 

lot. 

f This principle applies especially to the chief difference between the: 
two covers—the staircase scene. In place of a man scaling the stair- 
case in evident excitement and pointing upwards, followed by two 
other men, we find in Collins’s drawing that the man is followed by 
three policemen. So vital a change must be attributed to specific 
instructions from Dickens. Whence it follows that the author’s first 
intention was to despatch but a single character in pursuit of Jasper 
up the tower-staircase followed by three policemen. But. at a later 
stage he decided to add two other characters from the story to the 
number of Jasper’s pursuers and to put the policemen into the back- 
ground. 

The topmost figure on the staircase as drawn by Collins was retained 
by Fildes unaltered, except for a slight change in the position caused 
by the greater distinctness of the thorns on the twig. Who is he? 
It seems quite out of the question that the figure can ever have been 
intended for Jasper, let alone Jasper pointing to himself in the to 
scene, as has been suggested. His whole manner, in both versions a 
the drawing, indicates the energy of the pursuer, not the fright and 
anguish of the pursued. 

Why did Collins and Fildes both cause the top figure to point 
upward ¢ An action emphasized by Fildes, who made his third figure 
point upward also. Probably merely to indicate that all the visible 
figures are seeking someone still higher and to exclude the possible 
construction that the lower figures are chasing the topmost one. The 
top figure cannot be Jasper pursuing Neville because the quarry 0! 
the police can only have been Jasper. Therefore any identification 
of that figure with Jasper falls to the ground and it can only be said 
that it is not Neville, whose bushy hair and moustache in No. 2 of 
Collins’s illustrations are quite at variance with the same artist’ 
drawing of the top figure on the staircase ; it may be Crisparkle, o1 
Grewgious, or Datchery. Crisparkle, like the top figure, is beardless 
and the shape of the Minor Canon’s head does not conflict (vide Fildes 
illustrations “ At the piano” and “ Mr. Crisparkle is overpaid ”’”) witk 
that of the staircase figure. But the same points of resemblance als 
hold good for Grewgious (vide “ Mr. Grewgious has his suspicions ’ 
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and “ Mr. Grewgious experiences a new sensation.”) Any identification 
of the second figure is rendered difficult by the post round which the 
winding staircase twists, hiding the greater part of the face. One 
might say that the two upper figures on the staircase are likely to be 
either Crisparkle, or Tartar, or Grewgious, without excluding the 
possibility of Datchery for the second figure. 

The third figure I have always taken to be Durdles and continue to 
do so. I am confirmed in this identification, not only by the lounging 
way in which he ascends the staircase, but also by his being represented 
as shorter than the two other pursuers, which tallies exactly with the 
representation of Durdles by Fildes in his illustration ‘‘ Durdles cautions 
Sapsea.” In both cases also we find Durdles’s neckerchief ‘‘ with 
draggled ends.” The soft hat which Durdles is seen holding out in 
this picture is in keeping with the hat worn by the third pursuer. 

Much interest attaches to the scene on the left, or rosy, side of the 
cover, in which a youthful figure kneels before a young lady—evidently 
Rosebud—seated on a bench. The kneeling youth has, in Fildes’ 
drawing, an unmistakable moustache, which makes it certain that 
he is not Edwin, who wears no moustache either in the top scene on 
the cover or in the illustrations “‘ Under the Trees” and “ On Dan- 
gerous Ground.” 

That the kneeling figure should be Jasper is put quite out of the 
question by the absence of whiskers which Jasper wears whenever 
pictured by Fildes whether on the cover or in any of his other illustra- 
tions, in exact accord with the author’s description of Jasper in the 
text. 

Hence we must infer that Dickens gave instructions to picture 
another interview between Rosa and a youthful lover; and the only 
two eligible young men left for this purpose are Neville and Tartar. 
With the arguments adduced by Mrs. Perugini in her article in the 
“Pall Mall Magazine” against the possibility of the figure being 
Neville, I agree, and I take it therefore that Fildes meant the kneeling 
young man to be Tartar. 

Reverting now to the version by Collins of the left-hand lower 
vignette we find the matter much less clear. This may be due to that 
artist’s inferior power of individualization compared with that of Fildes. 
Still, although the kneeling figure drawn by Collins seems to have a 
moustache like Edwin in the top picture, we may infer from the parting 
of the hair that Collins too intended the figure for Tartar. So that 
Dickens’s instructions for this scene were presumably given to Collins, 
and Fildes merely completed what Collins had here begun. 

We come now to the chief and centre scene on the cover, and we 
find, in both versions of it, a figure resembling Edwin set opposite 
Jasper who enters a dark room holding aloft a lantern. About the 
likeness of both figures in each version to those of Edwin and Jasper 
in the top scene there can be no two opinions. But this scene cannot 
be used as a basis for the impossible supposition that Edwin survived 
—a, supposition impossible both in itself and also in view of Dickens’s 
own statements to Forster, to Luke Fildes and to his son, I quite 
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agree with Dr. Jackson, ‘* If Edwin survived, it was well Dickens dic 
not !” 

The figure encountered by Jasper can only be either the ghost o1 
Edwin as seen by the murderer in his half-dazed condition, or a person 
dressed as Edwin. 

The room into which Jasper is entering can, to my mind, only be 
Mrs. Sapsea’s monument. I have proved by new observations that 
this alone can, according to Dickens’s own indications, be considerec 
as the place where Jasper had hidden Edwin’s body. 

All other theories concerning the bottom scene are relegated to the 
limbo of the lost by my discovery of Collins’s drawing, seeing that here 
the details added by Fildes were only designed to render more distinct 
and impressive a scene drawn already by Collins in accordance witl 
Dickens’s instructions. There may, however, be some significance iz 
the alteration by Fildes of Collins’s pointing finger into a finger fumbling 
with the fastening of the long surtout, and the change may have 
originated with Dickens. 

The top scene, in both versions, shews Edwin and Rosa in the nav 
of Rochester Cathedral, walking arm-in-arm as betrothed lover: 
should, yet looking aside from one another as lovers do not ;_ whils' 
Jasper regards them doubtfully, his hand hesitating at his lips. Thi: 
scene is not to be found in our version of the book, but can be identifiec 
in the plans which Dickens had committed to paper in advance 0 
writing his story. In these ‘* Number-Plans,”’ as he called them 
Dickens had written at first ‘‘ Last meeting of Rosa and Edwin in th 
Cathedral,” a note which clearly foreshadowed the top scene as 1 
appears on the cover, Before the final meeting of the pair was actualh 
reached in the story, Dickens, however, in his own handwriting ha 
changed this note from in to outside the Cathedral. 

There remains one rather important point about the cover. b 
Collins’s version we see a woman smoking in the right-hand cornet 
Is this girl intended for the daughter of the opium woman who (accord 
ing to Dr. Jackson’s probable supposition) had been murdered b: 
Jasper on the Christmas Eve preceding the murder of Edwin? I 
so, Dickens may very well have thought it better not to give th 
reader an extra clue to this, beyond the ghost of a shriek followe 
by the terrible howl of a dog which Durdles heard, and may there 


fore have asked Fildes to replace the female figure in the corner b 
a man. 


bf 


The existence of drawings by Collins as illustrations for the boo 
was entirely unknown until my discovery of them was made publi 
in September last. 

Forster tells us “‘ It was his wish that his son-in-law should hay 
illustrated the story, but this not being practicable, upon an opinio 
expressed by Mr. Millais, which the result thoroughly justified, choic 
was made of Mr. 8. L. Fildes.” Why was it ‘ not practicable ” f¢ 
Collins to illustrate the story ? Heretofore one could only seek th 
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cause in external circumstances, e.g., the ill-health of Collins, as the 
hindrance to the fulfilment of the author’s wish. But it now seems 
possible that doubts may have been felt by Dickens or raised by Millais 


j= 


Collins’s illustration No. 1 


whether the illustrations prepared by Collins were quite adequate for 
their purpose. 

_ The general question next arises, “‘ What does a comparison of 
Collins’s drawings with those of Fildes teach us about the development 
in Dickens’s mind of the plot of his novel ? ” 


ces 


Collins’s illustration No. 2 
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Two of Collins’s illustrations treat evidently of subjects made familia 
to us by the published text of the story, viz., the dinner scene (No. 1 
and the piano scene (No. 2), the latter being amongst the subjects 
illustrated by Fildes also. The two pictures (Nos. 5 and 6) dealing 
with the opium den may also be compared with the two scenes “ Ir 
the Court ” and “ Sleeping it off,” drawn by Fildes. _ 

In the story as it stands, the dinner-party and piano scenes are 
inter-connected. There were nine at the dinner (four ladies and five 
gentlemen). It was after Mr. Honeythunder had been sped on his 
return journey to London that the piano scene occurred in Mri 
Crisparkle’s home on the same evening. Quite consistently with this: 
Collins’s drawing No. 1 shews nine persons, and No. 2 eight. But 
here the accordance of the illustrations with the text, ends. For the 
Collins’s drawing No. 2 cannot possibly have been intended to follow 
immediately after the dinner-party shewn in his drawing No. 1. Ii 
for no other reason, because the guests at the dinner are all in full 
evening dress. Whereas the party in the drawing-room are all modestly: 
dressed. It is a necessary inference that the pictures illustrate two 
different parties held on different days or in different houses. Mrs 
Carden has suggested to me that the first design of Dickens may have* 
been to introduce a dinner-party at the Deanery and a musical party: 
at Minor Canon Row. In support of this suggestion is the fact that 
the Dean, Mrs. Dean and Miss Dean were all named in the list of 
contemplated characters for the story, but the two ladies are only: 
mentioned incidentally there. 

We now learn from the mere existence of these newly-discovered: 
drawings that a rather important change must have come over Dickens’: 
plans for his novel after the completion of the original illustrations fon 
it, and that his altered intentions must have been conveyed to Fildes 
in the form of new instructions. This change of plan would account 
for the absence of any drawing by Fildes to correspond with that: 
made by Collins of a dinner-party. We should not expect two illus- 
trations of the same social evening. 

Jasper seated at the piano and Rosa recoiling from him (No. 2) willl 
be recognised at once. Neville, with dark woolly hair, is seated in the 
foreground and seems about to rise from his chair in sympathetic 
excitement. The tall dark girl, very like Neville, resting her elbow on: 
the piano, must be his sister Helena. In the background is Miss: 
Twinkleton, wearing a lace cap and with Crisparkle seated on her right, 
whilst Edwin stands behind and turns for her the leaves of an album. 
Mrs. Crisparkle does not seem to be present. The girl with a fan looking 
thoughtfully towards Rosa as though deeply touched, might perhaps 
be the Dean’s daughter or some schoolfellow of Rosa’s. | 

Since we have no text to tell us who were the nine persons present, 
the difficulty of identifying the diners (No. 1) is great. One person is 
incompletely drawn, but the short sleeves denote a lady. So I reckon 
four ladies and five gentlemen. The man in the foreground is talking 
to Helena on his left. Rosa is seated over against her looking towards 
her attentively. ; 


; 
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The drawing of the two most prominent male figures—those seated! 

on the right of Helena and on her left—does not throw a very favour- 
able light on Collins’s power of differentiation. Anyhow, the man at 
the head of the table is so very undecanal that he cannot be the 
Dean. The only person who might be the Dean is the man in the 
foreground, and his sympathetic expression and manner would seem 
to agree with this hypothesis. That the dinner should have taken place 
at the Deanery without the Dean at the head of the table, is most, 
improbable. 
The man at the head of the table is probably Jasper, confirmed by 
the way in which he is fixing his looks on Rosa. Helena, being the 
newcomer and the honoured guest, ought to sit at his right between 
im and the Dean, who gives her his chief attention. 

Mr. Crisparkle is seated between Rosa and Mrs. Dean. On the 
ther side of Rosa are two young men, of whom one is evidently Neville 
nd the other Edwin. The two other ladies can only be Mrs. Dean 
nd Miss Dean. 

Important results are gleaned from this detailed examination of the 
inner and piano scenes. First, there is no trace either of Mrs. 
risparkle or of Mr. Honeythunder, from which I infer that the parts 
hich these two were to play were not fully developed by Dickens 
ntil after he had given Collins his instructions ; and since in Fildes’s 
Illustration “‘ At the piano” we find Mrs. Crisparkle a member of the 
arty, it would seem that the fuller conception of the two characters. 
as about contemporary with the transposition of the dinner scene 
o Minor Canon Corner. Conversely, it is of interest to note how 
ildes was influenced by Collins in the rendering of the piano scene. 
eville has been put by Fildes where Collins put Helena, the attitude 
f each being similar. 

Next, if Dickens had at first intended the dinner to.be given by 
asper, it follows that his dinner a deux with Edwin replaced the big. 
inner which was shifted to Minor Canon Corner. And, furthermore, 
ince it is more than doubtful that a dinner for nine persons could have 
aken place in Jasper’s “ small inner-room,” Dickens evidently was: 
ot at first clear about Jasper’s lodgings and only assigned the Gate: 
ouse to him at a later stage. : 

Nos. 3 and 4 of Collins’s illustrations are, perhaps, the most p.1zzling: 
f all. In No. 3 I see the Dean, or Mr. Crisparkle, in conversation with 
asper, whilst Tope regards them, although we do not find precisely this 

ene in the novel. The figure in frock-coat and top hat cannot be 
escribed as very like Jasper as Collins represents him elsewhere, but: 
ere is nothing directly inconsistent either. The little dog makes no. 
ppearance in the novel, and I would suggest as a possible reason why 
ickens dropped him that he feared confusion with the dog whose 
owl was to be associated with that “ ghost of a shriek” heard in the 
ypt by Durdles a year to the day before the murder. ; 
The cleric in No. 4 might be supposed to be the same as in No. 3, 
ut again we note that the facial characteristics do not entirely agree 
ith those of the Dean in the dinner scene or of Mr. Crisparkle, either 
fo) 
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there, or in the scene with the piano. Who (in No. 4) the gentlemant 
talking to the cleric is, it is extremely difficult to say. Can he be 
Datchery ?_ Something like a wig is to be seen protruding beneath 
the top hat, and the shabby umbrella under his arm corresponds, more 
or less, with what might be expected of “a single buffer without. 
occupation.” The figure in question can be neither Jasper, nor Durdles,s 
nor Sapsea. Nor do I think that any of the new characters (Kimber 
or Peartree) who appear in the fragment ‘* How Mr. Sapsea ceased to 
be a member of the Eight Club,” could have been in the author’s mind 
when he gave his first instructions to the artist. Mr. Carden has 


ss a le 


Be ec, | Ae ee 
Collins’s illustration No. 3 Collins’s illustration No. 4 


suggested to me a very different interpretation of Nos. 3 and 4. Hi 
regards the figure in No. 3 to be the Dean talking to a gentleman 
servant, who is pointing backwards with his thumb to indicate ¢ 
what or of whom he is speaking. The cleric in No. 4 he thinks i 
the Bishop submitting to be bored by his “‘ fetch”? Mr. Sapsea, whos 
top hat has a curled-up brim to simulate the Bishop’s own and whos 
index and second finger are raised, as though he were the Bishoc 
delivering the blessing. Mr. Carden tells me that in the MS. 
passage where Durdles cautions Sapsea against boasting contains th 
concluding sentence: “ You will be boasting before long that 1 
Rey. the Dean is your friend. And if you don’t check yourself w 
Shall have you next claiming the Bishop.”’ But, on this interpretation 
we must own that the conception of Mr. Sapsea which Collins derive 
‘from Dickens was very different from that ‘‘ Old Tory Jackass ” 
whom Dickens wrote in his Number-Plan for the first number, addin 
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to the Chapter Title of Chapter IV., “ Connect Jasper with him. (He 
will want a solemn donkey by and by.) ” 

_ Nos. 5 and 6 might be regarded as two attempts at rendering the 

“Same scene. But I strongly believe that they are not. I regard No. 

5 as intended to illustrate J asper drawing back the ragged curtain of 

the’opium den at the conclusion of the first night he spent there in 

the prologue to the story. In No. 6 I see him bending over his 
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Collins’s illustration No, 5 
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Collins’s illustration No. 6 


ompanions and arriving at the opinion that their utterances are 
nintelligible, these two scenes having been blended into one, both in 
ickens’s first chapter and in Fildes’s first picture. 

In conclusion I should like to point out that this quite unexpected 
nd surprising new discovery gives an insight into different stages in 
le conception by Dickens of his mystery story and should serve as an 
lcouragement to those who continue their researches in the light of 
hat Dickens himself discloses in his printed text, in his manuscript 
rhich I examined anew with Mr. Carden, gaining several striking 
sults), and his instructions to his illustrators. 
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FAVOURITE LINES 


(Contributed by READERS) 


The words she spoke of Mrs. Harris, lambs could not forgive—nor ° 
worms forget.—Martin Chuzzlewit. 

* * * * * 

Trust in nothing but Providence and your own efforts ; never separate + 
the two, like the heathen waggoner.— Bleak House. 

* * * * * 

There is nothing, no, nothing, innocent or good, that dies and is § 
forgotten. Let us hold that faith or none.—The Old Curiosity Shop. . 
* * * * * 

He was simply and staunchly true to his duty, alike in the large 
case and in the small. So all true souls ever are. So every true 
soul ever was, ever is, and ever will be. There is nothing little to the» 
really great in spirit.—Hdwin Drood. 

* * * * * 


Shout with the largest.— The Pickwick Papers. 
* * * * * 


Pagan, I regret to say.— Martin Chuzzlewit. 
: * * x * * 
Any Christian spirit working kindly in its little sphere, whatever it 
may be, will find its mortal life too short for its vast means of useful- 
ness.— A Christmas Carol. 


* ok ok * oe 
And how hard . . . to grow old, and die, and think we might have 
cheered and helped each other.—The Chimes. 
* * * * * 
O, the blessed sun, how beautiful it is !—The Seven Poor Travellers. 
* * * * * : 


There can be no disparity in marriage like unsuitability of mim 
and purpose.— David Copperfield. 
* * * * * 
On the rampage, Pip, and off the rampage, Pip 
Expectations. 


such is hife.— Gr 


* * * * * 


Cheer up, sir—keep a good heart and know your own value.—Da 
Copperfield. 
* * * * * 
What a blessed thing it is—living in a wale—to be contented.— 
Martin Chuzzlewitt. 
a * * o* * 


People mutht be amuthed somehow, they can’t be alwayth a-working 
nor yet they can’t be alwayth a-learning.— Hard Times. \ 
* * * * * 
If you can’t get to be oncommon through going straight you'll neve 
get to do it through going crooked.— Great Expectations. 
* * * * * i 
There’s good in all of us—if we only knew where it was in some 0 
us.—Mrs. Lirriper’s Legacy. i 
* 


* * * * 
No one is useless in this world who lightens the burdens of it 4 
any one else.—Our Mutual Friend. 
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SOME NORTHERN TOWNS AND THEIR 
ASSOCIATION WITH DICKENS 


By the Author of ‘‘ The England of Dickens ” 
BERWICK-ON-TWEED. 


On November 25th, 1861, Dickens gave a reading in the Assembly 
Rooms, attached to the King’s Arms Hotel, where he was staying. 
The reading had been arranged for at the Corn Exchange, but on his 
arrival there, Dickens found the room quite impossible for his purposes. 
He wrote to Forster that the town was: ‘ As odd and out-of-the-way 
a place to be at, it appears to me as ever was seen! And such a 
ridiculous room designed for me to read in! An immense Corn 
Exchange, made of glass and iron, round, dome-topp’d, lofty, utterly 
absurd for any such purpose, and full of thundering echoes ; with a 
little lofty crow’s-nest of a stone gallery, breast high, deep in the wall, 
into which it was designed to put—me/ I instantly struck, of course ; 
and said I would either read in a room attached to this house (a very 
‘snug one, capable of holding 500 people) or not at all.” 


~BRADFORD. 


One of the earliest readings by Dickens in aid of the funds of Working 
Men's Institutes, was given in Bradford. This was on Thursday, 
- December 28th, 1854, at St. George’s Hall. 
To his friend, Mrs. Watson, he had written the previous month that 
_he had to go “ to Bradford in Yorkshire to read . . . to a little fireside 
party of four thousand.” 
Readings for his own benefit were subsequently given at Bradford 
on October 14th, 1858, October 20th, 1859, and March Ist, 1867. 


CHESTER. 

Dickens read at the Music Hall, in Northgate Street, now a cinema, 
on August 13th, 1858, and again on January 30th, 1862, and, no 
doubt, the picturesque and historical old town was previously well 
known to him; according to a letter to his wife, he paid a visit to it 
during the tour he took with Phiz in the late autumn of 1838, but we 
do not possess any details. 

Dickens was again reading in Chester on January 22nd, 1867, when 
he “ read in a snowstorm and a fall of ice. . .. Nevertheless, the people 
were enthusiastic.” He stayed at the Queen’s Hotel, of which he 
wrote: ‘‘ This seems to be a very nice hotel, but it is an extremely 
cold one.... The sitting room has two large windows in it, down to the 
ground, and facing due east. The adjoining bedroom (mine) has 

_also two large windows in it, down to the ground, and facing due east. 
The very large doors are opposite the large windows, and I feel as if 
I were something to eat in a pantry.” 

Dickens spent a week-end in Chester in April, 1868, after a reading 
at Leeds, and prior to a series in the Lancashire towns. Dolby tells 
us how the sojourn at “ Chester, with its old walls and picturesque 
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streets, promised a pleasant change,” but he ,had a very bad night 
there, and this led him to decide to abide by the decision of his 
medical adviser, which, received a little later at Preston, cancelled the 
remainder of the readings of the tour. 


CARLISLE. 

Carlisle was the first town visited by Dickens and Wilkie Collins . 
in their characters of Idle Apprentices in 1857. “* It looked congenially - 
and delightfully idle. Something in the way of public amusement ; 
had happened last month.” But on market morning, “ Carlisle woke : 
up amazingly and became . . . disagreeably and reproachfully busy ” | 
with its cattle market, its corn market and its general market, and 
the Lowland Rob Roys from over the border. 

Dickens gave readings in Carlisle in 1861, on Monday and Tuesday, , 
December 9th and 19th, at the Atheneum Hall in Lowther Street, , 
now the Gretna Tavern. 


DURHAM. 


There is a brief mention of Durham in Little Dorrit, and Dickens : 
visited the city on his way to Sunderland and Newcastle in 1858, and | 
read in the Town Hall on September 22nd. As a matter of interest, , 
Dickens walked from Durham to Sunderland (4 miles), and from the > 
latter place to Newcastle (13 miles). 


GRETNA GREEN. 


Mentioned in connection with runaway marriages in a very early 
sketch by Boz, “ The Great Winglebury Duel,” and also in that? 
delightful story told by the Boots at the Holly Tree Inn. 


HALIFAX. 


Halifax was visited only once on the reading tours, on September 16th, 
1858, at the Oddfellows’ Hall, now the home of the Friendly and Trades. 
Council, after which he wrote : ‘* Halifax was too small for us. I never 
saw such an audience, though. They were really worth reading to 
for nothing, though I didn’t do exactly that. It is as horrible a place 
as I ever saw, I think.” 


HULL. 


Dickens’s first visit to Hull was on September 14th, 1858, when he 
read A Christmas Carol at the Music Hall in Jarratt Street, now 
known as the Assembly Rooms. 

In a letter to his daughter, Mamie, dated September 15th, 1858, 
Dickens wrote: “ The Hull people (not generally considered excitable, 
even on their own showing) were so enthusiastic, that we were obliged | 
to promise to go back there for two readings. I have positively 
resolved not to lengthen out the time of my tour, so we are now 
arranging to drop some small places, and substitute Hull again and 
York again. . . . Arthur (Smith) told you, I suppose, that he had his 
shirt front and waistcoat torn off last night? He was perfectl 
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‘enraptured in consequence. Our men got so knocked about that he 
gave them five shillings apiece on the spot. John passed several 
minutes upside-down against the wall, with his head amongst the 
people’s boots. He came out of the difficulty in an exceedingly tousled 
condition, and with his face much flushed. For all this, and their 
being packed, as you may conceive they would be packed, they settled 
down the instant I went in, and never wavered in the closest attention 
for an instant. It was.a very high room and required a great effort.” 

The next reading in Hull was on Wednesday, March 10th, 1869, also 
at the Music Hall. 


HUDDERSFIELD. 


Dickens paid only one visit to Huddersfield on his reading tours, 
and that was on Wednesday, September 8th, 1858, when he read 
A Christmas Carol in the Gymnasium Hall in Ramsden Street. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Dickens was at Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1852 with his company of 

players for the benefit of the funds of the Guild of Literature and Art. 
The performance took place on August 27th, at the Assembly Rooms 
in Westgate Road, still used for social events. “Into the room at 
Newcastle (where Lord Carlisle was, by-the-bye) they squeezed six 
hundred people, at twelve-and-sixpence, into a space reasonably 
capable of holding three hundred.” 
_ In 1858, three readings were given in the Town Hall on September 
24th and 25th. To Forster—whose birthplace was at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, he wrote: ‘‘I hope I told you how splendidly Newcastle came 
out.” On this occasion he stayed at the Station Hotel, and was joined 
by his two daughters, who accompanied him to Berwick and on to 
Scotland for his readings there. 

His next visit was in 1861, when he read at the Music Hall, Nelson 
Street, on November 21st, 22nd and 23rd. The warehouse below the 
Gaiety Picture Hall represents the Hall as it was in those days. Wrote 
Dickens to Forster: ‘‘ A finer audience there is not in England, and I 
suppose them to be a specially earnest people; for, while they can 
laugh till they shake the roof, they have a very unusual sympathy 
with what is pathetic or passionate.” 

It was during this reading that what might have been a grave disaster 
was diverted by the coolness of Dickens: ‘‘ A most tremendous hall 
here last night,’’ he wrote, “ something almost terrible in the cram. A 
fearful thing might have happened. Suddenly, when they were all 
very still over Smike, my gas batten came down, and it looked as if 
the room was falling. There were three great galleries crammed to 
the roof, and a high, steep flight of stairs, and a panic must have 
destroyed numbers of the people. A lady in the front row of stalls 
screamed, and ran out wildly towards me, and for one instant there 
was a terrible wave in the crowd. I addressed that lady laughing 
(for I knew she was in sight of everybody there), and called out as if it 
happened every night. ‘There’s nothing the matter, I assure you ; 
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don’t be alarmed ; pray, sit down,’ and she sat down directly, and there 
was a thunder of applause. It took some few minutes to mend, and I 
looked on with my hands in my pockets, for I think if I had turned 
my back a moment there might still have been a move.” wa 

On this occasion he stayed at the Queen’s Head Hotel, Pilgrim 
Street, now the Liberal.Club. 

His last visit was in 1867, when he read at the Music Hall on March 
4th and 5th; he again spoke highly of his reception there: “ They are: 
an unusually tender and sympathetic audience; while their comic : 
perception is quite up to the high London standard.” 


SCARBOROUGH. 


At Scarborough, Dickens read twice in the Assembly Rooms (now; 
a restaurant) on Monday, September 13th, 1858, and wrote to Miss 
Hogarth from the Royal Hotel: “* We have a charming room over- 
looking the sea. Leech is here (living within a few doors), with the: 
partner of his bosom, and his young family. I write at ten in the 
morning, having been here two hours; and you will readily suppose 
that I have not seen him.” 

In another letter he announced: “ Scarboro’ is gay and pretty,” 
and also that he “* saw the Leech family . . . both in my house (that 
is to say hotel) and in theirs.” 


SHEFFIELD. 


The home of the famous * Brooks of Sheffield.” This name was: 
given by Mr. Murdstone to little David Copperfield, when his friend, 
Mr. Quinion, was twitting him about his interest in the charming: 
widow (David’s mother). It is said that Dickens was unaware at the 
time that there was actually a cutlery manufacturer of that name in 
Sheffield. In later years, he became acquainted with Mr. Brookes, the 
proprietor of the cutlery firm, and presented him with a volume of 
David Copperfield, inscribed ** To Brookes, of Sheffield, from Charles: 
Dickens, May 1851.” 

Dickens’s first visit to Sheffield was on August 20th, 1852, when in 
company with his friends of the Guild of Literature and Art he appeared 
at the Music Hall in ‘“‘ Not So Bad As We Seem,” in aid of the funds. 

He stayed at the Royal Hotel in Haymarket, since demolished. 
His next visit was on December 22nd, 1855, when he came from Paris: 
to read A Christmas Carol in the Lecture Hall in aid of the funds of 
the Mechanics’ Institute. After the reading, Dickens was presented 
with a case of cutlery, a pair of silver fish carvers, and a pair of razors, 
all the product of local works. Writing on this reading, Dickens said : 
“ Enormous success at Sheffield ... they were most enthusiastically 
demonstrative, and they took the line, ‘and to Tiny Tim, who did 
NOT die,’ with a most prodigious shout and roll of thunder.” p 

Three years later, on September 17th, 1858, Dickens gave a paic 
reading at the Music Hall. During this visit he stayed at the King’s 
Head in Change Alley, since rebuilt. 


. . , 
The next visit was more than ten years later, this time under the: 


‘ 
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auspices of the Sheffield Atheneum. The reading was again at the 
Music Hall, and the date March 31st, 1869. This building is now the 
Central Lending Library and Reading Room. 


WAKEFIELD. 


To Wakefield, Dickens paid two visits, the first on 9th September, 
1858, and then again on the 7th March, 1867, and on both occasions 
read in the Corn Exchange. 


fie ROW) THAT STOPPED SHORT 


HE instances of Dickens’s very apt descriptions of places are 
receiving constant additions. 

That patriarchal humbug Casby, in Little Dorrit, lived in a street 
ofi the Gray’s Inn Road, * which had set off from that thoroughfare 
with the intention of running at one heat down into the valley and up 
again to the top of Pentonville Hill; but which had run itself out of 
breath in twenty yards and had stood still ever since. There is no 


such place in that part now.’ We have never seen an attempt made 
to identify this street until the recent revised edition of ‘* A Dickens 
Dictionary,” where the street is said to be Acton Street or Swinton 
Street ; but neither street stops short as Dickens states, but goes on 
up the hill. If Mr. Gadd had only progressed in his search along the 
Gray’s Inn Road as far as the next turning (coming from King’s Cross), 
T think he would have found the required street in Ampton Street, a 
photograph of which is reproduced herewith. : 
Mr. Gadd states that in my “London of Dickens” I have said 
* there is no such place in that part now’; but this was what Dickens 
said as a conclusion to the description of the street. WY cle 
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WISDOM FROM THE ELDER WELLER: 


As you git vider you'll git viser. Vidth and visdom always grows: 
together. 


* * * * * 


You’re never safe with °em ven they vunce has designs on you 3; 
there’s no knowin’ vere to have ’em, and vile you’re a-considering of 
it, they have you. I vos married fust that vay myself. 

* * * * * 

Ven you’re a married man, you'll understand a good many things; 
as you don’t understand now ; but vether it’s vorth while goin’ through } 
so much to learn so little, as the charity-boy said ven he got to the» 
end of the alphabet, is a matter o’ taste. I rayther think it isn’t. 

* * * * ok 

Vot’s the good o’ callin’ a young ’ooman a Wenus, or a angel ; you 
might jist as well call her a griffin or a unicorn, or a king’s arms at! 
once, which is wery vell known to be a collection 0’ fabulous animals. 

* * * * * 

You know what the counsel said, as defended the gen’’m’n as beat his. 
wife with the poker venever he got jolly. ‘* And arter all, my lord,” ’ 
says he, ‘it’s a amiable weakness.”’ So I says respecting widders. 

* * * * * 

If ever you gets to up’ards o’ fifty and feels disposed to go a-marryin” 
anybody—no matter who—just you shut yourself up in your own 
room, if you’ve got one, and pison yourself offhand. Hangin’s wulgar,. 
so don’t you have nothing to say to that. Pison yourself, my boy.. 
pison yourself, and you'll be glad on it arterwards. 

* * * * * 

What’s the good o’ flannel veskits to the young niggers abroad ? 
I'd come down wery handsome towards strait weskits fer some of the 
people at home. 

* * * * * 

Wot aggrawates me is to see em a vastin’ all their time and labour 
in making clothes fer coffee-coloured people as don’t want ’em, and 
takin’ no notice of the flesh-coloured Christians as do ! 

* * * * * 

Take example by your father, my boy ; be wery careful 0’ widderss 

all your life. ; | 
* Ae ite * * 
I took a deal o’ pains with his eddication ; let him run the streets: 


when he was wery young, and shift for his-self. It’s the only vay to! 
make a boy sharp. t 
* * * * * 


The gout is a complaint as arises from too much ease and comfort. 
If ever yowre attacked with gout, just you marry a widder as has got! 
a good loud voice, with a decent notion of usin’ it, and you'll never 
have gout agin. It’s a panics prescription, I takes it reg’lar. 

* * * * 


Widders are *ceptions toew’ry rule. I have heard how many ord’nary 
women are widder’s equal to, in pint o’ coming over you. I think it’s: 
five-and-twenty, but I don’t rightly know vether it an’t more. 

* * * * * ‘ 


Coaches is like guns—they requires to be loaded vith wery great care: 
afore they goes off. 4 


4 


i 
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WITH DICKENS AT GAD’S HILL 


By RALPH STRAUS* 


Dickens at Gad’s Hill 


ay HAT a good time Dickens’s friends must have had at Gad’s 

Hill! It is not very difficult to imagine yourself in their 
fplace. ... You receive your invitation ; written in very blue ink on 
very neat paper, with precise instructions about times and trains. A 


you will certainly be met. It may be the basket-pheton, or a smart 
ibrougham—a present—this carriage, from Wills—or Dickens himself 
may have driven over in the jaunting car he purchased in Ireland 
iduring the first of the reading tours. Then away along country lanes, 
with hop-fields to be seen, to the village, with its most respectable 
ale-house, and so through oak gates up a little semi-circular drive to 
la porch really worthy of the name. And immediately you are 
Surrounded by dogs, huge beasts who make a great deal of noise— 
itramps, you will be told, have always approved of the Kentish roads— 
but are well behaved (all except one—poor Sultan, who has had to be 

hot) when once you have been formally introduced to them. You 
ook about you, and at once decide that this would be a good place 
to work in; such a staid old house, you think, and so charmingly 
irregular. But, as your host will explain, he has been altering the 
place ever since he gave up Tavistock House, and his daughter is con- 
inced that he will continue to do so as long as he lives. Then, after 
you have been shown to your room, you are taken to see everything 
Ise ; the new drawing-room that has been built on at one side, the 
pictures, the study with those queer little figures (wrestling toads 
amongst others) arranged so neatly on the desk—never was there a 
tidier writer than Dickens—and the absurdly titled books hiding the 
Hoor, which are no books at all, of course, but mere painted backs, 
brought, most of them, from Tavistock House. And then, perhaps, 


*Reprinted, by permission from ‘‘ Dickens—a Portrait in Pencil.” 
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there will be a walk through the gardens, and you will come to the ne 
bricked passage which runs beneath the road and gives access to tha 
shrubbery, with its two magnificent cedars and the newly-erectec 
chalet, on the other side. A pleasant retreat ? Your host is eager to 
know what you think of it all. But there is much more to be seen: 
and, if you do not know the neighbourhood, there must be a pilgrimag 
at once—on foot. Nothing like a good walk. ... You find that Dicken: 
certainly knows how to walk, in spite of the trouble with his foot 
Indeed, were he not such a good companion, so interested in all tha: 
you have to tell him, so jolly and unaffected himself, you might fe 

inclined to forgo any further explorations of the kind. As it is, you 
are taken into Cobham Woods, where the dogs play wild games of thei 
own, and to Rochester and Chatham, and perhaps to Gravesend ana 
home by Chalk, where once on a time a chapter or two of Pickwie 
was written. But it may be that there is a cricket match or some 
festive sports in an adjoining field—Dickens will always be pleased t¢ 
lend it to the village, though once or twice he has been pained to hea 
some unseemly language—and then you will be invited to assist, ane 
have the opportunity of seeing your host playing amiable tyrant ana 
making sure that everybody is thoroughly enjoying himself. He is + 
very popular squire, indeed. Perhaps, too, the younger boys are a 
home, and then there may be croquet on the lawn, or you may b: 
permitted to see the ‘ Gad’s Hill Gazette” being printed on a smal 
hand-press by Master Henry Dickens, its accomplished editor. A 
later on, sitting at table, with Mamie and Georgina making sure 
your comfort, you begin to understand what it is to be given a reall 
good dinner. The host will have brought out his best wines for yo 
though he drinks very little himself. There will be the cheeries 
chatter, and afterwards in the billiard-room you may be kept up very 
late attempting to beat your host at that admirable game. He is 
an expert, you find, but a doughty opponent who fights on very 
sternly until the last point has been scored. There may be whist, to 
and a glass of punch mixed by a master. The jolliest evening. ... A 

as the days pass, you will come and see what a well-ordered househol 
it is. You may be the only guest or one of a fairly large party—it wi 
make no difference; you are made to feel thoroughly at home 
Incidentally, of course, you may meet all sorts of well-known people 
Wills and his wife; the slightly alarming Forster; Wilkie Collins: 
rather fat these days, but very amusing; Bulwer Lytton; Charles 
Kent; Charles Fechter, an Anglo-French actor of little merit, bu: 
greatly admired by Dickens, to whom he has presented the chalet! 
young men like Peter Cunningham or Fitzgerald or Yates. You ma 
even have seen some small grandchildren, who treat your host withou! 
any respect, and apparently believe that ‘‘ Wenerables ” is his onl 
name. And, as the train bears you away, you find yourself in the bes: 
of good tempers, and wonder a little at things, for this kindly, boisterou: 
man who has made the hours pass so quickly is not just a man whe 
writes popular novels ; he is Dickens, possibly the most famous mal 
in the world. . . . 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EDIVIN DROOD 


Compiled by WINIFRED MATZ 
(continued from page 44) 


ARTICLES, ETC. ON DROOD APPEARING IN THE 
DICKENSIAN FROM MAY, 1911. 


Drop It. Letter from J. Cuming Walters. May, 1911. 

Edwin Drood and some queries. Letter from A. E. Stedman. 
ay, 1911. 

Datchery. Letter from Arthur Schomberg. August, 1911. 

The Drood Debate in Birmingham. Letters from J. Cuming Walters 
nd Willoughby Matchett, June, 1912. 

Andrew Lang and Dickens’s Puzzle, by J. Cuming Walters. Sep- 
mber, 1912. 

The Eternal Problem, by Willoughby Matchett. December, 1912. 
That Mystery. Poem by Dak. December, 1912. 

The Voice of Helena Landless. Letter from Willoughby Matchett. 
anuary, 1913. 
Edwin Drood. Letter from W. Ridley Kent. January, 1913. 
Charles Dickens and the Death of Edwin Drood. Letters from 
. W. Wilson. January, 1913. 
The Problem of Edwin Drood. Letter from J. C. L. Clark, Feb., 1913. 
Reply to W. Ridley Kent’s letter in last issue from E. D. Rood. 
ebruary, 1913. 

Helena Datchery Theory: a woman’s view. Letter from Frances 
nnocent. February, 1913. 

The Mystery of Edwin Drood. Letter from Henry Woollen. March, 
913. 

More about Edwin Drood, by X. April, 1913. 

The Landless-Datchery Theory. Letter from Billickin. April, 1913. 
‘The Drood Mystery. Letter from Wilmot Corfield. April, 1913. 
The Secret of the Drood Mystery, by Peter King. May, 1913. 
The Drood Mystery. Letter from Wilmot Corfield. May, 1913. 
Edwin Drood and the Theorists. Letter from Willoughby Matchett. 
une, 1913. 

A Great Mystery Solved, by Willoughby Matchett (Review of Gillan 
ase’s book). November, 1913. 

A Talk round Drood, by Willoughby Matchett. January, 1914. 
Paragraphs in ‘“‘ When Found” re Drood Trial at the King’s Hall, 
ovent Garden. February, 1914. 

The Trial of John Jasper—Alleged Murderer of Edwin Drood in the 
ock. A unique literary treat, by J. W. T. Ley. February, 1914. 
The Drood Trial Reviewed, by J. Cuming Walters. February, 1914. 
The Drood Trial. Letters from Cecil Chesterton and C. Sheridan 
ones. March, 1914. 

The Drood Trial. Letters from J. Cuming Walters and J. W. T. 
ey. April, 1914. 
Datchery. Letter from Willoughby Matchett. May, 1914. 
An account of the American Trial of John Jasper, by J. R. T. June, 
914. 

Edwin Drood continued, by J. Cuming Walters (Review of The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood by Chere. Dickens: completed in 1914 by 
W.E.C.). September, 1914. 
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Edwin Drood. Letter from Alfred Bean. September, 1914. 

The Devotion of John Jasper, by J. Cuming Walters. (Review of Tha 
Mystery in the Drood Family, by Montague Saunders.) February, 1915 

‘The old Tavern way of keeping Scores, by Robert Pierpoint. March 
1915. 

The Mystery in the Drood Family. An appreciation of J. Cuming 
Walters’ article on above book, by Montague Saunders. March, 1915! 

Edwin Drood: anew Dramatic Version, by Wm. Miller. March, 1915! 

Datchery and the London City Clergyman. Letter from Willoughby 
Matchett. March, 1915. 

The Drood Mystery. Letters from J. Cuming Walters, R.R. anc 
Robert Allbut. April, 1915. 

Datchery and the London City Clergyman. Letter from Wilmot 
Corfield. April, 1915. 

The Mystery of Edwin Drood as a Cinema Play. December, 1915. 

Anent a Dickens Show, by Willoughby Matchett. March, 1916. 

A Night amongst the Drood Opium Dens, by John Suddabyy 
August, 1916. 

The Drood Opium Den. Letters from J. 8. P. Grove and Coulsor 
Kernahan. February, 1917. 

A Warning against Drood Trials, by J. Cuming Walters. (Revie 
of Trial of John Jasper for the Murder of Edwin Drood, publishec: 
by Philadelphia Branch of Dickens Fellowship.) June, 1917. 

Jasper. Letter from Clarissa Spenlow. March, 1917. 

Paragraph in ‘‘ When Found” Notes. Letter left by the late 
Augustin Daly, throwing light on what Dickens meant to do with 
characters in Edwin Drood. Letter written to Daly by Charles Collins 
April, 1918. 

Dickens Plots and Atmospheres. Letter from Edwin Drood, Jun 
9th. July, 1918. 

Shakespeare and Edwin Drood. Letter from John Suddaby 
August, 1918. 

Was Dickens a Christmas Renegade? by John Suddaby. I 
November, 1918. 

Poetical Tributes to Charles Dickens—Posthumous Numbers 0 
Edwin Drood (from Charles Dickens: Sketches in Acrostics, 1849), 
November, 1918. 

Was Dickens a Christmas Renegade ? by John Suddaby. II 
December, 1918. 

Paragraphs in ‘* When Found” Notes re Opium Den cases in the 
Public Press. April, 1919. 

The Story of the last script of Schalidic Kenz, the wondrous teller of 
tales, being the thousand and second night, related by Scheherazad 
to the Sultan Schahriar, for the first time translated from the origina 
Arabic, by Willoughby Matchett. July, 1919. 

The Mystery. of Edwin Drood. The position reviewed after 44 
years, by John Suddaby. July, 1919. ' 

Paragraphs in *“* When Found” Notes. October, 1919. 

Drood and Datchery, by J. Cuming Walters. (Review of New Solutio 
of the Mystery of Edwin Drood, by Mary Kavanagh). October, 1919 

Dickens, Drood and Datchery, by Montague Saunders. October, 1919. 

Datchery: the Case for Tartar Re-stated, by Percy T. Carden 
October, 1919. 


The Drood Mystery Insoluble, by J. C. Squire. October, 1919. 
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Bera. Mystery of Edwin Drood, by Charles Allston Collins. October, 

Paragraphs in “ When Found” Notes. January, 1920. 
| The Drood Mystery. A Reply to Mr. J. Cuming Walters, by Mary 
Kavanagh. January, 1920. 

How Dickens’s two Drood Secrets were hidden in the cover design, 
by Willoughby Matchett. January, 1920. 

The Drood Problem. Letter from Montague Saunders. Jan. 1920. 
_ Miss Kavanagh’s Solution of Edwin Drood, by Montague Saunders. 
April, 1920. 

The Drood Cover Design. Letters from Ethna Kavanagh and 
©. W. Hill. April, 1920. 

The Murder of Edwin Drood, by Montague Saunders. (Review of 
The Mystery of Edwin Drood: recounted by John Jasper, by Percy 
T. Carden.) January, 1921. 

Datchery and Tartar. Letter from Fredk. A van Gelder. April, 1921. 

The Chinaman in the Mystery of Edwin Drood, by M. A. Ellis. 
July, 1921. 

Edwin’s Escapade, by Percy T. Carden. July, 1922. 

John Jasper, by Katharine Kelly. January, 1923. 

A New Angle on the Drood Mystery, by Percy T. Carden. January, 
1924. 

- The Murder of Edwin Drood, by B. W. M. (Review of The Mystery 
of Edwin Drood, with introduction by Charles Dickens the Younger.) 
January, 1924. 

- Aubrey Boyd’s Drood Pamphlet, by J. Cuming Walters. April, 
1924. 

The Drood Play and Charles Dickens the Younger. Letter from 
J. C. L. Clark. April, 1924. 

The Drood Case Re-opened, by Felix Aylmer. October, 1924. 

Trial of John Jasper. Letter from A. E. Brookes Cross. October, 
1924. 

The Drood Case Re-opened—lI., by E. L. Saunders ; II., by Katharine 
Kelly ; III., by Charles George Matthews ; IV., by Deorad. January, 
1925. 

The Drood Case Re-opened. Letters from Felix Aylmer and C. G. 
Matthews. January, 1925. 

Dickens’s Use of English Bible, compiled by Dean James 8. Stevens, 

LL.D., Litt.D.:—The Mystery of Edwin Drood. July, 1925. 
~The Drood Case Re-opened—II. The Family Skeleton, by Felix 
Aylmer. October, 1925. 

A Light on the Drood Mystery. Letter from W. Teignmouth Shore. 
January, 1926. 

Sir Luke Fildes and Edwin Drood, by Laurence Gadd. Summer 
Number, 1927. 

Dead or Alive ? by A. T. F.; The Sapsea Tomb, by Felix Aylmer. 
Autumn Number, 1927. 

Edwin Drood Again—I., Some Notes, by Prof. F. J. Cross; IL., 
New Light, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s Seance. Winter Number, 1927. 

“The Bazzard Burlesque, by J. Cuming Walters. Spring Number, 
1928. 

- New Light on the Drood Mystery: varied views :—I., by Prof. 
J. F. Cross; II., by Lt.-Col. W. Laurence Gadd; III., by Sara D. 
Chinncck. Spring Number, 1928. 
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THE “TILTED WAGON” 


By W. LAURENCE GADD 


HE inn mentioned with considerable detail in Chapter XV. of 
Edwin Drood, as the roadside tavern where Neville Landless 
stopped to breakfast, on the morning of his tramp from Cloisterham, , 
has not hitherto been identified. Mr. Edwin Harris suggested in his 
“Guide to Rochester” that the “ Coach and Horses,” at the top of 
Strood Hill, was the inn Dickens meant, but I do not agree with this,; 
for many reasons ; and Mr. Dexter, in his “ Kent of Dickens,” appearss 
to think the same, for he says the whereabouts of the ** Tilted Wagon ””’ 
has not yet been made known. 

Neville Landless started off, like a pilgrim with wallet and staff, earl 
on the Christmas morning, for a walking tour of a fortnight’s duration. 
He was engaged in a miserable struggle with himself, and told his sister 
he was taking himself out of everybody’s way (his own included).| 
He started so early and walked at such a good pace that he was eight 
miles away when the bells of Cloisterham began to ring for morning 
service. Being by that time very hungry, he stopped at the next: 
roadside tavern for breakfast. This tavern was the * Tilted Wagon,” 
and it took a long time for the wagon to get into the track of tea and 
toast and bacon. 

The “ Tilted Wagon” was a cool establishment at the top of a hill,| 
where the ground before the door was puddled with damp hoofs and 
trodden straw; and it was in the neighbourhood of a breezy heath 
and high open country. 

To find this tavern at the top of a hill, which Dickens described ini 
some detail (suggesting that he had some real hostelry in his mind),) 
I first consider which was the most likely direction Neville Landless) 
would take when he left Rochester. His way was not exactly plannedi 
beforehand, because after leaving the ‘ Tilted Wagon ” he hesitated! 
whether to pursue the road or to follow a cart track between high! 
hedgerows, which led across the slope of a breezy heath. Hence his) 
projected route was somewhat uncertain. 

He had announced his intention of being away for a fortnight, andi 
as it was to be a walking tour, I think he was not likely to have startedi 
in the direction of London. Therefore he probably left Cloisterhams 
either towards the east or the south. Going east, he would be more 
or less compelled to follow the Dover Road to Canterbury and Dover,’ 
or Thanet ; not a road likely to take him out of everybody’s way, asi 
he desired ; so I think he would take the road southwards, towards 
Maidstone and the Weald of Kent, the land of orchards and hopy 
gardens and quiet country lanes; of shady woods and peaceful rurali 
villages ; the land Dickens himself loved. 

Taking this way, Neville would come to the top of the North Downs: 
at Blue Bell Hill, some six miles from Rochester. Beyond that hill,! 
the ground falls continuously towards Maidstone and the Weald. __ 

The top of the downs at Blue Bell Hill is still much as it was ini 
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ickens’s time, fairly wooded, but with breezy open spaces or common 
nd further east, and with a few isolated farms and tiny hamlets at 
ngish intervals. Roads are few, and these narrow and but little used. 
I have remarked elsewhere that there is a reality in Dickens's 
escriptions of scenery which conveys to the reader a subtle familiarity 
ith the place when visited even for the first time, and the country 
t the top of Blue Bell Hillis such a place. The topographer in touch 
ith his Dickens instinctively feels that he is on the right track. 

On the main road, at the top of Blue Bell Hill, ‘there is an inn called 
e “ Upper Bell,” but this is a comparatively modern house. An 
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der “ Upper Bell” was, and is about half a mile to the east of it, 
it has long since ceased to be a tavern. It was converted into 
ttages, by interior alterations, when the road or lane on which it 
ands was cut off or diverted, some fifty years since, and ceased to be 
regular highway. 

This road is locally stated to be part of the ancient Pilgrims’ Way ; 
id to have been the coach-road, but I think this is doubtful, because 
e turnpike road further west would be the more likely route for 
aches. Nevertheless, the fact that both of the older inns, the 
Upper Bell” and the “‘ Lower Bell” were on the cross-road, shows 
at it was of some importance as a highway. 

A large-scale map of Kent, dated 1832, shows the cross-road as 

P 
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joining the turnpike road to Rochester about half a mile north of th 
‘‘ Upper Bell” inn, but the portion north of the tavern does not no 
exist. The map confirms local statements that the road used t 
continue straight through a wood or plantation now fenced off. 

The old ‘“‘ Upper Bell” stands a’ little back from the road, th 
ground in front now forming a forecourt to the cottages, but we 
formerly an open space where carts and other vehicles could halt whi 
the drivers were inside the tavern. It would thus be a ground puddle 
with damp hoofs and trodden straw, as is very often the case at th 
top of a hill. 

Beyond the tavern, the road continued as a shady lane, ami 
descending a steep hill, rejoined the main road some distance furth: 


Photo by) ‘LT. W. Tyem 
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on, at a point where the old Pilgrims’ Way from Wouldham ar 
Snodland crossed the turnpike road and led towards Detling (Debtlix 
in 1832). 

About a quarter of a mile before this, however, a lane or trad 
strikes off eastwards across the open southern slope of the dowi 
towards the high ground in the direction of Lidsing Green; and 
this were the track into which Neville Landless turned, it would J 
followed with some toil, the rise being very steep up to the crest of tl 
hill. 

* He decided in favour of the latter track, and pursued it with son 
toil, the rise being steep, and the way worn into deep ruts.” 

We are also told that the men who followed him all ranged out fro 
the narrow track upon the open slope of the heath. 

I have mentioned that the cross-road from the old “ Upper Bell 
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Jescended a steep hill and rejoined the turnpike road at the Pilgrims” 
Way ; and this fits in with Joe’s remark after Neville’s capture. 
_* You'll find a friend waiting for you at the high road. Gone ahead 
oy the other way when we split into two parties.” 
_A glance at the map of 1832 will show why the people in pursuit 
yf Neville should split into two parties. The cross-road on which 
was the “Tilted Wagon,” diverged from the main road on the: 
Aochester side of Boxley Wood, and after running more or less parallel 
vith it for a mile and a half, rejoined it on the far side of the hill. Not 
owing which of the two roads Neville had taken, the pursuers would 
laturally divide into two parties, so as to follow both, knowing they 
vould meet again further on. 
Although there were two inns on this mile and a half stretch, the 
Upper Bell” was at the top of the hill, whilst the ‘‘ Lower Bell ” 
vas some distance down the steep slope of the downs. The former 
nn was therefore the original of the “ Tilted Wagon.” 
_The outer shell of the building remains as it was. Only the interior 
yas altered when the tavern was converted into three or four cottages. 
The photograph of the “* Tilted Wagon ”’ accompanying this article 
jas taken by my friend, Mr. T. W. Tyrrell, on a recent expedition to 
ee the new discovery. 
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RP BILST we cannot say that Dickens in relation to Portsmouth is 

an example of the Prophet being not without honour save in 
is own country, yet we have always felt that the city authorities, 
eyond maintaining the Birthplace as a Museum, have not utilised 
1e name and fame of Dickens to the fullest extent, especially in 
mnection with the seaside part of the city. Large sums of money 
ave been spent on improvements at Southsea, which is gaining rapidly 
| popular favour as an ideal summer holiday centre, and now Ports- 
jouth and Southsea are to have a Dickens Week from July 13th to 
Mth. The Dickens Fellowship in Portsmouth and London are assisting, 
id some Dickensian events of no usual character are promised. Full 
wticulars may be obtained upon application to the Enquiry Bureiu, 
yuthsea. During this week a special pilgrimage by motor coach 
om London will be made, of which full particulars will be sent to 
eadquarters’ Members in due course. 


OSTON’S GIFT TO THE DICKENS HOUSE 


XHE All Around Dickens Club of Boston, Mass., one of the oldest: 
- Dickens Clubs in existence, has paid a tribute to the Dickens. 
yuse which we hope will be followed by other Dickens societies and 
anches of the Fellowship. The sum of.$500 has been presented to 
.e Dickens House for the purpose of a perpetual endowment, in 
-mMory of Mrs. Adelaide H. Garland, who founded the Club in 1894. 
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SLEARY AND HIS PROFESSION 


By DANIEL J, McARTHUR 


[*® writing Hard Timez 
Dickens recognise 

the weaknesses of th 
hard old school of polities: 
economy, and, as a se 
off to the grime an 
smoke and squalor c 
Coketown, and the un 
emotional Gradgrin 
and the _ self-sufficiem 
Bounderby, he create 
Mr. Sleary, Cissy Jupe 
(the clown’s daughter 
and all the other happy 
go-lucky members of t 
circus ring. : 
Economics played 
part whatever in t 
lives of these simple 
loving folks, and all th 
brandy and water in th 
world couldn’t spoil th 
inner goodness of old Sleary’s very human heart; while Cissy Jup 
(despite all the hardships of her childhood) lived to prove an ang 
indeed in the house of the unfortunate Gradgrinds, and there is 
freshening contrast of character between these people and tk 
Bounderbys and Gradgrinds, which delights us. ; 
That Dickens drew Sleary from a living model there can be lit 
doubt, and he had not far to go for study. There were plenty ¢ 
circuses, booths and strolling players in and about the London suburl 
of his day, and he was no stranger to,them. It is probable that I 
learnt much of the profession that Sleary adorned, in company wit! 
Mark Lemon, the famous first editor of ‘‘ Punch,” for we find lette 
(undated) to Mark Lemon saying: “ I’m all agog for an outing. Le 
us go and see something queer,’ and ‘‘ Let us go somewhere, say 4 
the public-house by the Thames, where these performing dogs go ¢ 
night. I think the travesty may be useful to me.” But there is on 
significant letter bearing the date 20th February, 1854, just wha 
he was at work on Hard Times, which throws more light on the paiti 
taken by Dickens to get correct atmosphere, and the share Man 
Lemon had in the character of Sleary. “My dear Mark,” it r 
“ Will you note down and send me any slang terms among the tumble 
and circus people, that you can call to mind? I have noted do 
some—I want them in my new story—but it is very probable that y 
will read several which I have not got. Ever affectionately. ©. D.’. 
H 
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| So let us sit upon the magic carpet which Dickens has spread out 
or us so well, and we will be wafted into the plush-covered chairs of 
he front row of Sleary’s circus, and later we can take a peep behind 
she scenes. 

_ The strong and varied odours of oranges, ginger bread and peppermint 
mumbugs are in the air, and mingle with the paraffin flares, sawdust 
ind that horsey smell which is part and parcel of the old-time circus 
ing. 

The flapping of the canvas drowns the occasional discords of the 
ilk-hatted and frock-coated orchestra’s untiring efforts, and, tempted 
oy such alluring smells and noise, let us hasten away from the prosy 
xhortations of pompous, self-made and sanctimonious men; from 
he excited vapourings of agitators and over-zealous workmen, and, 
pong gaily up the carpeted-steps, pay our money at the little pigeon- 
ole-of-a-box-office and with joyous anticipation enjoy the fare 
srovided by Sleary and his Profession. 


IL. 


I have had a great deal to do with the practical side of Sleary and 
us Profession, if not with the literary aspect, and with the small 
ravelling theatrical world during the past quarter of a century. 

I have interviewed all manner of freaks of nature, prodigies and 
uriosities ; I have had my hand read by more real gipsy queens 
han I can remember; and on one memorable New Year’s Day, I 
layed twelve times in a half-hour drama in a twopenny “ gaff” to 
ielp an old showman who was down on his luck and was short of a 
nan ! 

Quite recently, in the course of business, I had to audit the books 
f a well-known Scottish circus proprietor, so my credentials are all 
n order. There was no Entertainment Tax or Income Tax to bother 
leary in those days, or he might have drank more brandy and water 
han he did! These circus people need all the happy optimism they 
an get to pull them through bad times !_ I have known wet weather 
nean 12/- taken at the door, and a wage bill of £40 to meet in the 
ame week ! . 

Always ready to help anyone with the slightest pretence of being a 
‘professional ” or a “ traveller ’’—as show people call themselves— 
he “hat” will be passed round instantly and no questions asked. 
our need is the only essential and so I gladly pay my tribute to 
leary and his Profession. 

Merely to whisper “‘ travellers” was an “ open sesame” with these 
how folk everywhere, and it was my good fortune to meet a great 
aany of them, while acting as reporter for the only weekly newspaper 
rhich catered for such amusements. I still number among my friends, 
eople I met during that newspaper’s three years existence. , 

There were many incidents which would have delighted Dickens. 
‘illing in the census paper and including all the animals as members 
f the household is an episode I remember well. Their name, age, 
ationality, sex and occupation were all faithfully recorded, but what 
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the officials thought of that paper I never knew, as my circus friends 
had folded up their tents and sought pastures new before he came 
round in search of them, and I carefully kept my share in that document 
hidden from official eyes. a 

Playing dominoes upon the back of the old lion was another exciting 
incident. It was so old and toothless that we had actually to stir it 
into activity each evening before the doors opened! And it got) 
pushed about by the smallest of “travellers” ! Who but Slearys 
profession could do these things ? 

Sleary’s famous expression, “ What's the odds, so long as youre 
happy ” is a world-wide one to-day, and is characteristic of the man 
and his profession. 


Ill. 


That Dickens knew all the hard-up dodges and tricks of Sleary: 
profession I have no doubt at all. A touch of washable paint, and the 
addition of a wisp of hair, for instance, and who would recognise the 
cream piebald pony of the first scene in that handsome, prancing 
steed of Buffalo Bill’s later on ? 

While the number of changes which the performers went throug 
in an evening was equally amazing. From bare-backed riders to flying 
trapeze-gymnasts, from jugglers to acrobats, and from lion-tamers tc 
Zulus, was nothing to these nimble, hard-working folk of Sleary’s 
profession. Truly, like the leopard and the Ethiopian, they changec 
their spots and their skins as often as required ! 

And the number of times the old silk hats (which the banc 
always wore) have been polished up with grease, and the dress shir 
“dickies ” cleaned up with a touch of whitening is not for me to 
say. 
And what if that fairy-like creature who captured all our ey 
retires to her tent or caravan to smack her numerous offspring anc 
feast upon stewed tripe and onions, do we love her any the less fo 
that ? 

Or that handsome fellow with the dashing moustache and th 
tight-fitting riding-breeches, what if he does undo his waistcoat anc 
say (like any common fellow) “I'll have another pint”! Shall we 
admire him any the less? I trust not. 

They have done their share, and done it well. } 

The bottle of “nine oils” (as poor little Cissy Jupe called th 
embrocation for her father) was a perfectly genuine article, I can assur 
you, which was in daily use amongst all the old circus performers 
There is no doubt that the tinselled tights covered many a bruisec 
body, just as the paint concealed many a sad face. 

Even the tiniest children had to do their share (often a bit more, - 
think) in those family circuses of which Sleary’s was a good example 
Sharp words and a flick of the whip makes a quick scholar, and I mysel: 
have seen tiny toddlers of four and five years falling sound asleep 
between their different acts. One such family group, in particula 
I have watched grow up since they were born, with great interest 
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hey breed true to type, and seldom break away from their old 
troundings, although (of necessity) their numbers are on the wane 
owadays. 

Yes! The tricks of Sleary’s profession are the result of sheer 
ractice, patience and hard knocks. There is no royal road to success 
s a bare-backed rider, a juggler, an acrobat, an animal tamer or a 
am bler. 

In Dickens himself, we find the same capacity for hard work and 
ractice. The rehearsals which he compelled himself to undertake 
efore his public readings must always excite our warmest admiration. 

less careful artiste would simply have relied upon his fame as an 
uthor to satisfy an audience obviously crammed full of keen 
dinirers. 

Sleary’s is a hereditary profession, of course, and like all such 
rofessions, it keeps a tight hold on its children, and it is very difficult 
r them to get out of that form of entertainment into a higher sphere 
f performance, and that is the real tragedy of the circus tent and 
ravan, as far as my knowledge goes. 

What finer-looking personage could one wish for than the ringmaster 
f an old-fashioned circus like Sleary’s ? How imposing he looked in 
is white riding-breeches, scarlet hunting-coat and polished top boots, 
r that vast expanse of white shirt when he donned evening dress ? 
he loud crack of his famous long whip, as it swirled around the clown’s 
mumble legs, and his sonorous voice as he addressed the audience, 
ust have appealed to Dickens just as it did to all of us here. And 
hat matter if the fine clothes of the one covered empty pockets, and 
e merry jest of the other an aching heart. Give the drum another 
ang! Clash the old cymbals once again !_ The public neither know 


Success makes little difference to Sleary and his profession, and 
espite wealth running into five figures, there are quite a number who 
refer still to live all the year round in their little old travelling- 
agon. I have known one famous clown who, fresh from the 
laudits of the happy, crowded audience, went to sleep quite con- 
ntedly upon a bale of old canvas, amidst the dogs and ponies he 
ved so well. 

On the other hand, I have seen privations I dare not speak of in 
leary’s profession, and I have met several Slearys who were never really 
ber for a quarter of a century! And woe betide the animals and 
tistes when they were ! 


EV: 


To return to a point which I have touched upon already, one cannot 
ad the chapters entitled ‘‘Sleary’s Horsemanship” and “ Whelp 
unting ” without realising that Dickens must have spent much 
ore time getting his copy for ““Sleary’s Profession” than we can 
agine. His description of Sleary’s troupe of performers is as fine a 
iece of observation as one could wish for, and is a mine of authentic 
ormation upon the subject, and equally so are the showfolks 
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mentioned so skilfully in the “ Codlin and Short ” chapters of The Old 
Curiosity Shop. 

They are all inimitable in their own way, and they were all born 0: 
his early interest in the circus, the fair and the show-booths; anc 
the fact that they live in our minds to-day proves that Sleary anc 
these, his brethren, were created from first-hand knowledge and alsa 
because he loved them ! 

In beginning and ending Hard Times with Sleary’s circus, and it 
making Cissy Jupe such a good friend to Louisa, and in making 
drunken old Sleary such a benefactor to the young whelp, Tom. 
we recognise at once one of Dickens’s favourite methods of worki 
and we cannot but admire these two very happy episodes in this 
book. 

There is another delightful touch when Cissy says “ Yes”’ to tha 
Government official’s question, ““ Would you buy a carpet with : 
flower-pattern upon it ?” 

And despite young Bitzer’s very accurate description of a horse 
Cissy could have told old Gradgrind a lot more about it than all the 
books had told that detestable lad, although the doctrine of Gradgring 
and company allowed no such things as fairies, dwarfs or genies, ana 
knew a cow only as a graminivorous ruminating quadruped, ana 
considered a circus little better than reading poetry ! 

Sleary’s horsemanship chapter [ wouldn't miss for worlds, if onl 
for the choice remarks of “ Kidderminster,’ as ‘‘ Cupid,’ when h: 
took Bounderby down, and the delightful slang terms he used t 
explain why “ Old Jupe had run away.” 

As Bounderby puts it: ‘* Nine oils, Merrylegs, missing his ti 
ponging, tightjeff, goosed and cackler.” ‘‘ Queer sort of compan 
too, for a man who has raised himself.’ ‘‘ Lower yourself, then, . 
was Cupid’s reply. ‘* Oh, Lord ! if you’ve raised yourself so high a 
all that comes to, let yourself down a bit !” 

“When you've made money, you can keep it, too,” was anothe 
thrust of Cupid’s before he got put out the room, while Mr. C. W. Bi 
Childers put the finishing touch to Bounderby’s discomfiture by addin; 
Sead ain't a strong building, and too much of you might bring i 

own !” 

And then Sleary pops in with “They're a very good nature 
people, my people, but they’re accuthtomed to be quick in thei 
movement, and I’m damned if I don’t believe they'll pitch you ow 
of the window.” It is Sleary who ends a fine chapter with what i 
the real philosophy of Dickens, when he says: ‘* People mutht b 
amuthed, thomehow. They can’t be alwayth a-working, nor ye 
can they be alwayth a-learning. They ain’t made for it, do the with 
tn the kind thing too, and make the betht of uth, and not the 
wortht ! i: 

Then there is poor little ‘‘ Merrylegs,” faithful to the last ! é 
long as his old master, Jupe, the clown, was alive, it would never deser! 
him, despite hunger and even blows. Poor creature, it learned iti 
tricks often by a flick of the whip, and the loss of a cherished tit 
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Dickens touches upon just such a dog in the Codlin and Short chapters 
of The Old Curiosity Shop, where one poor doggie had to sit discon- 
solately and see all the other dogs fed first, and then—for its misdeeds 
at the last open fair performance—it got none ! 

Sleary knew quite well that his old clown was dead and buried, 
when a tired and footsore and shaggy ‘“ Merrylegs’”’ limped into the 
old circus one day to die. How many miles that faithful heart had sped 
the tired body none of us know, but we are glad that Dickens so 
immortalised this little cireus dog—a not unimportant member of 
Sleary’s profession. 

Tt is Just as well, however, that Dickens’s love for the stage and for 
Sleary’s profession, did not make him leave literature for it. While 
his natural talents and love of detail would no doubt have helped him 
to “ make good,” yet the dead voice—however splendid—would now 
be but a memory to a few of us, while the glorious message of his 
written words goes on forever ! 

As a brilliant amateur, engaged in what Forster called ‘“‘ Splendid 
Strolling,” Dickens toured the provinces in quite a professional manner, 
and, like Sleary, was beloved and well served-by his company. One 
of his company—Mrs. Cowden Smith—said of that happy period of 
‘his career: “ He was beaming in looks, alert in manner, radiant with 
good humour, genial-voiced, gay and the very soul of enjoyment, fun, 
good taste and good spirits.” 

Abraham Lincoln once said : “‘ The common people must be the best. 
God made so many of them!” and there can be little doubt in our 
minds that Dickens shared this belief and loved the common people. 
All his books are full of his deep faith in their humanity, their virtues, 
their failures and, above all, their humour. 

There are some people, I know, who call Dickens a “ vulgar 
optimist,” but, can we have too much of any kind of optimism 
in this world? And surely if Dickens made so many of his 
characters both cheerful and comfortable, it is to his credit and 
naught else. 

He created an atmosphere around such characters which made all 
the difference to his books, and he made his human characters so 
human that he loved them himself, and let them have their fling. 
We all know these characters, and, like Dickens, we all love them, 
and amongst the motley throng, Sleary and his Profession occupy no 
mean place. 

Let us read him, then, in all his works, in the spirit of humanity and 
optimism in which they were written and so we shall enjoy them to 
the full. 

And in conclusion while I do not think that any of Sleary’s profession 
has ever attained to the honour of a last resting place in Westminster 
Abbey, it is pleasant to think that Dickens—the master of laughter 
and of tears—lies there, amidst the kindly, Bohemian company of 
souls like Ben Johnson, Beaumont, Goldsmith, Sheridan and David 


Garrick. 
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THE MIDDLE YEARS 
(Il) THE HEIGHT OF FAME 


INCE Martin Chuzzlewit was com- 
pleted in 1844 there had been no 
long story from Dickens for over two 
years, and the reappearance of the 
monthly green publication received 
an enormous welcome. The sale of 
Dombey and Son broke all previous 
records, and there was no sign of any 
lessening in the powers of the writer 
of The Pickwick Papers or of The Old 
Curiosity Shop. 

The death of Paul Dombey in the 
fifth part had just such another effect 
on the author and on the public as the 
death of Little Nell had had a few years 
before. He wrote the account in Paris, and wandered the streets the night 
through, sad and disconsolate. To quote the special preface, written 
some ten years later: ‘‘ When I am reminded by any chance of what 
it was the waves were saying, I wander in my fancy for a whole winter 
night about the streets of Paris—as I really did, with a heavy heart, 
on the night when my little friend and I parted company for ever.” 

Dickens had the highest possible opinion of Dombey and Son. “I 
am not sorry I cannot bring 
myself to care much for what 
opinions people may form,” 
he wrote to Forster; ‘‘ and I 
have a strong belief that, if 
any of my books are read 
years hence, Dombey will be 
remembered as among the 
best of them.’ 

Thackeray was delighted 
with Dombey and Son, and 
often spoke of it in the most 
glowing terms. When he read 
the affecting account of the 
child’s death, he seemed 
electrified at the thought that 
there was one man living who 
could exercise so complete a 
control over him. Cramming 
Part 5 of the book into his 
pocket, he rushed round to the 
printing office of ‘‘ Punch,” 
and, entering the  editor’s 
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§ room, he dashed it on the table and exclaimed : “ There’s no writing 
against such power as this, one has no chance! Read that chapter 
describing young Paul’s death; it is unsurpassed, it is stupendous !” 
} Dombey and Son was not entirely written abroad. The early summer 
of 1847 was spent at Brighton—where Little Paul had died a few 
months before—and the occasion of his being in England enabled him 
(to gather together again his company of amateur actors to act in 
London, Manchester and Liverpool for the purpose of augmenting a 
fund to assist Leigh Hunt and John Poole. Then followed meetings 
in Leeds and Glasgow to support Men’s Institutions, at each of which 
he presided and delivered—as he had done on other similar occasions— 
inspiring addresses on the subject of the betterment of the working 
classes, which have since been published in a volume of Speeches. 

The Haunted Man was written at Broadstairs in the autumn of 1848, 
more plays having been acted in the meanwhile in various provincial 
towns for the endowment of Shakespeare’s birthplace—and then 
came David Copperfield (1849), written—for a change, and at the 
suggestion of his friend Forster—in the first person. Forster little 
thought then how much of the early part of the story, at least, was 
actually autobiographical. 

To get “local colour,” a journey was made into Norfolk to visit 
Yarmouth. The name of Blundeston he saw upon a signpost— 
so he informed a friend—and took it “‘ for the sound of its name” 
for David’s birthplace, altering it to Blunderstone—which was far 
more expressive. 

“ Of all my books, I like this the best. It will easily be believed 
that I am a fond parent a ae He. 
of every child of my 
fancy, and no one can 
ever love that family as 
dearly as I love them. 
But, like many fond 
parents, I have in my 
heart of hearts a favourite 
child, and his name is 
David Copperfield.” 

There is no doubt 
that David Copperfield 
brought Dickens to the 
height of his fame. Its 
appeal to readers lies in 
the personal elements 
which go to the making 
of the story. “I seem 
to be sending some part 


shadowy world,’ he — eS A Zz 
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x the,old notion of a periodical, which had been agitating 


then were not even suspicious of it. But apart from 
this, it is a great and a lovable book. 
During the summer at Bonchurch, in the Isle of Wight, 


Dickens’s mind for a long time, took definite form. The 
first title selected for it was “ The Shadow,” then came 
“The Robin,” “‘ Mankind,” ““ The Household Voice,” and 
finally, ‘‘ Household Words.”’ The first number appeared 
on the 30th March, 1850. Dickens gathered round him a 
brilliant circle of contributors, Mrs. Gaskell being of their: 
number; W. H. Wills was the assistant editor, and the: 
periodical continued until 1858, when, owing to an un-> 
fortunate breach with his publishers, it was replaced by a 
similar publication entitled “‘ All the Year Round,” which 
appeared until his death. 

Dickens’s contributions to “‘ Household Words” included 
A Child’s History of England, and, in conjunction with | 
Wilkie Collins, The Lazy Tour of Two Idle Apprentices ; 
but only one of his shorter novels appeared in this pub-- 
lication. This was Hard Times, in 1854. <A feature of * 
the new journal was the Christmas Number, issued each | 
December, containing a special story, the main portion of ' 
which was by Dickens; the rest by other writers. 

On the conclusion of David Copperfield, Dickens threw’ 
himself into further theatrical adventures; first at Lord | 
Lytton’s seat at Knebworth, then at Rockingham Castle, 
the home of his friends the Watsons, whom he had met int 
Switzerland. Following these came the series in aid of 
the Guild of Literature and Art, which had such a mag- 
nificent send off at Devonshire House before Queen Victoria. 
and the Prince Consort. In the midst of all this hard vi 
and revelry came great domestic anxieties. Both Mrs. 
Dickens and the youngest daughter, Dora, were seriously 
ill, and the mother was ordered away to the purer air of 
Malvern; between here and London Dickens was con- 
stantly travelling. His father died at the end of March, 
and shortly afterwards Dickens had to fulfil a promise 
made some time before to take the chair at a dinner in aid 
of the General Theatrical Fund, which greatly needed help, 
and was relying on the popularity and engaging oratory of 
Dickens to make the necessary appeal. He came to town 
specially from Malvern, and played with his little daughter, , 
much better as was thought, just before he left for the 
dinner. His speech was a very powerful appeal for help» 
in grateful recognition of the art of the actor, who “ has: 
sometimes to come from scenes of sickness, of suffering, 
ay, of death itself, to play his part before us.” And he+ 
added “all of us, in our spheres, have as often to dos 
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fighting this great battle of life, and in discharging our duties and 
tesponsibilities.”’ 

He spoke from his heart, little thinking that even then a messenger 
was waiting in the hall, kept back by Forster until the speech had 
ended, to inform him that his little girl had died in convulsions a few 
hours after he had parted from her. 

A growing family—he now had six sons and two daughters—again 
made a large house imperative, and accordingly in 1851 he purchased 
from his friend, Frank Stone, A.R.A., Tavistock House in Tavistock 
Square, which was his home for the next nine years. Here he com- 
menced on his new story, Bleak House, in which he assailed the pro- 
digious waste of money caused by the law’s delays in the Chancery 
Court, the case of Jarndyce v. Jarndyce becoming much more famous 
than the actual Jennens suit which had suggested it. Great as had 
been the success of the two previous stories, the sale of Bleak House 
was half as large again as David Copperfield. 

Dean Ramsay’s opinion of Bleak House is shared by most readers 
of that book. “ What a triumph is Jo’: Uncultured nature is there 
indeed; the intimations of true heart feeling, the glimmerings of 
higher feeling . . . nothing in the field of fiction is to be found in English 
literature surpassing the death of Jo.” 

Dickens was now in his fortieth year, and with his theatrical 
activities, his “ Household Words” duties and a new story, was 
undoubtedly attempting too : 
much. A severe inflamma- 
tion of the side, a malady 
dating back to childhood it 
may be said, was causing 
him much suffering. This, 
coupled with the mental 
strain of his work, made him 
consider the advisability of 
seeking rest in a foreign 
country once more; but 
instead of an immediate 
move abroad, he spent three 
months at Dover (1852), and 
then in the late autumn 
went to Boulogne, where he 
also passed the summers of 
the next two years, and of 
1856. 

During the next few years 
a greater restlessness than 
usual came over Dickens, 
which even the excitement 
of so varied a life as he 
-was living failed to dispel. is 
To those activities already Lady Dedlock and Poor Jo 
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mentioned were added public readings from his works for the benefit 
of charities, and the construction of a miniature theatre in the drawing 
room of Tavistock House. Part of the time was spent in Folkestone, 
part in Paris, part in Boulogne. During 1855 and 1856 was writte 

and published Little Dorrit, containing a satire on Government 
Departments, termed “‘ Circumlocution,’’ and the science of “ Ho 
not to do it.” Again in this book we find many personal associations 
in the chapters dealing with the Marshalsea Prison, and with the 
character of Arthur Clennam, which is David Copperfield at forty. 


Little Dorrit in her Marshalsea garret 


An example of how Dickens shaped his stories as he went along and 
seldom started them with definitely fixed ideas is shown by the following 
extract from a letter to Forster while he was at work on this book: : 
Tam just getting to work on Number three ; sometimes enthusiastic 
more often dull enough. There is an enormous outlay in the Father 
of the Marshalsea chapter, in the way of getting a great lot of matter 
into a small space. I am not quite resolved, but I have a great idea 
of overwhelming that family with wealth. Their condition would be 
very curious ; I can make Dorrit very strong in the story, I hope.” 

In March, 1856, he purchased the house of his dreams, Gads Hill 
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Place, near Rochester, and the repairs and 
improvements to the house, before he was able 
to occupy it permanently, engaged his attention 
for the best part of two years. By the time 
he came to live there a great change had come 
over his life. By a mutual agreement Mrs. 
Dickens henceforth lived apart from her hus- 
band, taking the eldest son with her; the 
remainder of the children went with the father, 
the eldest daughter acting as housekeeper. 

To divert his mind from these domestic 
troubles, which his friends had for some time seen 
approaching 
a climax, and 
to which his 
was doubtless 
and also with 
helping to pay 
Gads Hill, he 
time past been 
a series of 
ings, to which 
ence is made 
these he now 
greater part of 
during a con- 
tion of each 
“All the Year 
been launched 
to ‘ House- 
and to assist 
lication, the 
(30th April, 
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restlessness 
attributable, 
a view to 
for the cost of 
had for some 
arranging for 
public read- 
special refer- 
elsewhere. To 
devoted the 
his activities 
siderable por- 
ensuing year. 
Round” had 
im succession 
hold_ Words,” 
the new pub- 
first number 
1859) opened 
with a new 
story, A Tale Dr. Manette in the Bastille 
of Two Cities. 

This was Dickens’s second historical novel, 
and with the exception probably of The Pick- 
wick Papers, it is the widest known of all his 
works, due in no small measure to the great 
success of Sir John Martin Harvey in the 
character of Sydney Carton in a dramatic 
version entitled “The Only Way,” which he 
has played for over thirty years. 
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THE DARK LADY OF DICKENS: 


By EADGYTH SOWTER 


66 ][N this book,” says Dickens, with reference to Bleak House, “t 
have purposely dwelt upon the romantic side of familiar things.” 

This is the case not only in the one, but in many of his works. The 
great artist does in truth hold a mirror up to nature, but sometimes it 
is a magic mirror, reflecting far more than is apparent to the ordinar 
eye, and piercing through walls and hearts with the skill of television. 
So, in A Christmas Carol, a perfectly commonplace, ‘ Londom 
particular ” is charged with significance till the moment when Marley’s 
ghost shreds out into the night and clanks his chain in harmony wit 
the other wailing spirits of the mist. So, in Bleak House, the some~ 
what empty existence of two middle-aged Victorian aristocrats becomes 
the setting for romance and tragedy. 

There is not a moonbeam that slips into Chesney Wold to fling a ban 
sinister across my lady’s portrait, not a windy tree in the long avenue. 
not a raindrop that pricks out the leaden strip of the floods, but seems 
to carry some ominous message and lead on to the crisis. Then Lady 
Dedlock takes the centre of the picture, and from the first indifferent) 
glance we give to something uninteresting and unlovable, we are drawr 
to see deeper lights and shades and startling revelations of colour. It 
is not unexpected, for we have heard the step on the Ghost Walk 
and we know that dark doings will follow. 

This same Lady Dedlock, though more unreal by reason of her 
theatrical tendencies than such folk as the Wellers and Micawber: 
and their like, proves to be, nevertheless, a very human being and ¢ 
very true child of her age. Her nature, as a contradiction to her pose 
seems to be one capable of great feeling, and the love of her youth 
must have been a vital matter apart from its tragedy, for she neve 
succeeds in forgetting it. Take for instance the adventurous manne 
in which she dons an inadequate disguise and rushes out, in spite o 
mud and other miseries, to visit her dead lover’s grave. Is it consisten 
with the character she assumes before the world ? As a girl she mus 
have been high-spirited ; proud, no doubt, but certainly loving. After 
her tragedy she resolves to build up her degraded pride at any cost 
Being a character of determination she does so. Before very long Mis 
Honoria Barbary that was, and my lady that is, has conquered every\ 
thing and everybody, only to find the fruits of conquest a little st 
and the heights not altogether worth the attainment. “ An exhaus 
composure, a worn-out placidity, an equanimity of fatigue not to b 
rufled by interest or satisfaction, are the trophies of her victory.” 

We can understand the attitude, then, when “ Her ladyship signifie 
without profuse expenditure of words, that she is as wearily well a: 
she can hope to be.’ Moreover, as the tale goes on, we find hints o 
certain renounced qualities which she very obstinately keeps out o 
sight. My lady, to whom little Joe is a ‘‘ miserable creature,” wh 
never condescends to any of her tenants or their offsprings, my lady a 
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the sight of whom any child might reasonably be frozen stiff has, we 
discover, a motherly heart after all. We see her with her little maid, 
Rosa. “Is this, indeed, Lady Dedlock standing beside the village 
beauty, smoothing her dark hair with that motherly touch and watching 
her with eyes so full of musing interest ?’’ We see her again with her 
eyes on the fire; “In search of what ? Of any hand that is no more, 
of any hand that never was, of any touch that might have magically 
changed her life?” So, when she finds that her baby is not dead as 
she thought, but was grown up alone into a daughter, her agony does. 
not surprise us. 
There is more to her than this, too. She has developed the spirit: 
of a great lady, one who does what is expected of her in the face of her 
wn feelings, who is patience itself to the heaviness of her husband, 
who never enters a room but to grace it. Her self-command is 
remendous, and she is really great in moments when most of her 
eneration would have been in hysterics. On the other hand her 
eelings, when she allows herself the luxury of them, are of an amazing 
ildness not at all according with. her usual placid attitude to life. 
er control of herself has made of her a finished actress, in all but her 
harm, which she apparently does not trouble to cultivate, but which 
ersists in spite of everything and is the secret of Sir Leicester’s never- 
nding adoration. 

Above all, she possesses that quality of the woman of her time, a 
ense of the romantic. She never will see a thing in a reasonable, 
veryday light. She must always be setting her stage. “I must 
ravel my dark road alone and it will lead me where it will. This is 
he earthly punishment I have brought upon myself. I bear it, and I 
ide it.” A few words to the staunch Sir Leicester, and all might 
ave been well. There was pride, however, there was terror, there 
as the great name of Dedlock ; and, besides, my lady was the most 
ersistent of martyrs. So Mr. Tulkinghorn is allowed his power to 
orture, a power that existed solely in his victim’s conscience. So, 
ven after Providence and Hortense mercifully remove him, that 
ictim decides that he pursues her alive or dead. Her remaining 
ommonsense is whirled away, and in the slush of a graveyard she 
rawls to die, acquitting herself with something of sublimity even 
the last and most unnecessary part she ever plays. 
We find that after all she is human, and a familiar thing, though 
ertainly the romantic side of it. The haunted Chesney Wold, grey in 
e moon, the dim town house sombre in the dusk, the Lincolnshire 
elds glad with summer or leaden with the floods, the Dedlock magni- 
cence and the fearful graveyard; against such a background does 
e move. Dickens gives some finer nature description in this book 
anin any other. When, later, “ there is a hush upon Chesney Wold 
these altered days,” he makes the glamour go out like a light. Sir 
eicester is left a broken old man in the charge of a giggling old maid ; 
d “ the handsome Lady Dedlock lies in the mausoleum in the park, 
here the trees arch darkly overhead and the owl is heard’ making 
e woods ring.” A matter-of-fact dawn has broken. 
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The portrait of this woman stands out among the women of Dickens 
by reason of a strange force that she seems to possess. Mr. Tulkinghorn 
is aware of this; ‘ he thinks, as he watches the struggle in her breast, 
the power and force of this woman are astonishing.” Beneath the pose 
of her boredom we see her as one tormented with the raging of an 
intense nature, kept in check by the effort of an inflexible will, yet,; 
perhaps by a lack of commonsense, curiously helpless. On considerin 
this it would seem that she is more or less identical with Edith Dombey,’ 
save that Sir Leicester has softened Lady Dedlock into placidity ani 
Paul Dombey has driven Edith into frenzy. Otherwise, if their author 
had exchanged their circumstances, the same stories would have 
resulted. 

There are two other women who echo this dark nature, namel 
Miss Wade and Rosa Dartle. The former resembles a sketch for the 
portrait of the latter, and has little bearing on the tale of Little Dorrit 
in which she seems to be haphazardly inserted. When, however, her 
warped fury and sarcastic survey of life is elaborated into Rosa Dartle. 
then we have put before us the worst possibilities of this nature, with 
its “ flashing black eyes and passion-wasted figure,’ the spasms 0 
rage that shake and tear it, the mocking attitude of questioning under 
which it hides. 

Yet, even so, it is the very greatness of Rosa Dartle’s love for tha 
captivating Steerforth that has twisted her into such a being. In tha 
same manner each of the four women is swept] blindly along on tha 
winds of her nature. In the right place they would be great, but « 
circumstance turns them and they fail to find their way again. 

It would be interesting to know if there was an original to thi 
character. In David Copperfield, Dickens might be writing he 
epitaph when he says; ‘It was a sombre evening with a lurid ligh 
in the sky; as I saw the prospect scowling in the distance I fancie 


it was no inapt companion to the memory of this fierce woman.” _ 


THE LONDON DICKENS KNEW 


It. 


‘THE accompanying map of 1850 has a close association with th 

one printed on page 104 of the last issue, for it continues t 
shew us the London of David Copperfield, and as we all know there i 
much in that story which is of an autobiographical nature. 

Here we can clearly trace out the route taken by the boy Dicke 
from the blacking warehouse at Hungerford Stairs through the Adelph 
over Blackfriars Bridge and into the Borough to his lodging in Lan 
Street. In David Copperfield, it will be remembered, Murdstone an 
Grinby’s bottle warehouse was at Blackfriars The sign of the Do 
and Pot, Lant Street, Southwark Bridge, The Obelisk and Webb’ 
‘County Terrace, are all illustrated in “‘ What to see in Dickens land | 
in the present number, and need no further mention here. ; 
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DICKENS’S AUDIENCES 


EXTRACTS FROM HIS LETTERS DURING - 
THE READING TOURS 


(continued from 1928 Volume, page 318) 


A fairer audience there is not in England, . 
and I suppose them to be a specially earnest 
people : for, while they can laugh till they - 
shake the roof, they have a very unusual | 
sympathy with what is pathetic or passion- 
ate. (Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1861.) 

* * * * * 

Halifax was too small for us. I never saw ’ 
such an audience though. They were really ° 
worth reading to for nothing, though I> 

‘ didn’t do exactly that. (1858.) 
\\ * * 


* * * 


Enormous success at Sheffield .. . they 
were most enthusiastically demonstrative » 
and they took the line “‘ and to Tiny Tim who did not die” with a. 
most prodigious shout and roll of thunder.”  (1855.) 

* * * * * 

We had an enormous turn-away last night, and do not doubt about: 
having a cram to-night. (Liverpool, 1867.) 
* * * * ok 

The Hull people (not generally considered excitable even on their 
own showing) were so enthusiastic, that we were obliged to promise : 
to go back there for two readings. (1858.) 

* * 


* * * 


At Bury St. Edmunds we had a demonstrativeness of the great 

working towns, and a much finer perception. (1859.) 
* * * * * 

The reception at Manchester last night was quite a magnificent 
sight: the whole of the immense audience standing up and cheering. 
(1866.) 

* * * * * 

Wonderful audiences | and the number at the last place (Bradford): 
three thousand seven hundred. And yet, but for the noise of their 
laughing and cheering, they ‘‘ went” like one man. (1854.) 

* * * * , 


Last night at Nottingham was almost, if not quite, the most amazing 
we have had. It is not a very large place and the room is by no means 
a very large one. (1858.) 

* * * * * 

T read at Manchester last Friday. As many thousand people wer 

there as you like to mention. (1857.) 
* * * * 

A think Nickleby tops all the readings . . . it went last night not only 
with roars, but with a great hilarity and pleasure that I have never 
seen surpassed. (Norwich, 1861.) : 

* * * * * ; 

On the last night I read ‘“ Copperfield” and positively enthralled 

the people. It was the most overpowering effect. (Plymouth, 1862.) 
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WHAT TO SEE IN 
DICKENSLAND 


Compiled and Illustrated by 
WALTER DEXTER 


(Continued from Vol. XXIV, page 300) 


LANT STREET. 


There was, and still is, “a repose about 
Lant Street in the Borough which sheds a 
gentle melancholy on the soul.” But it has 
happier recollections to readers of The 
Pickwick Papers, for here Bob Sawyer 
lodged with Mrs. Raddle and here he gave 

his memorable party to Mr. 
Pickwick = and his friends. 
When Dickens was a_ boy 
working in Warren’s blacking 
warehouse at Hungerford Stairs, 
near Charing Cross, and his 
| parents were in the Marshalsea 
Prison, a back attic was found 
for him in this street, and here 
| he had his bed on the floor. 
“The little window had a 
pleasant prospect of a timber yard,” he tells us, and adds that when 
he took possession of his new abode he “ thought it was a Paradise.” 
We have an idea that Frederick Dorrit also lodged in this street, at 
Mr. Cripples’s Academy. There is a large school in the street now, 
called the Charles Dickens School; perhaps it covers the site of the 
house of the Insolvent Court agent where Dickens lived. Here David 
Copperfield too had lodgings, and the Micawbers came to live in the 
i same house after Mr. Micawber had been in the King’s Bench prison 


| near by. 


THE ANGEL, BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 

Said Mr. Pickwick as ‘“‘the coach rattled through the well-paved 
streets of a handsome little town 
of thriving and cleanly appear- 
ance,” “ This is the Angel. We 
alight here.” Except for the 
interview between Job Trotter 
and Mr. Pickwick we do not read 
much about the inside of the 
hotel, but in the yard may be 
seen the pump at which Mr. 
Sam Weller took his “* halfpenny 
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shower-bath, to dispel the conviviality of the previous night in the 
tap-room.” It was at this time that we witness the first innings In. 
the round with the “ young fellow in mulberry-coloured livery —alias 
Job Trotter. 


SOUTHWARK BRIDGE. 


The iron toll-bridge of Little Dorrit, here illustrated, is mentioned 
also in the opening chapter of Our Mutual Friend. It was replaced in 


—— 


Old Southwark Bridge 
“The Iron Bridge’’ of Little Dorrit just prior to its reconstruction 


1914-20 by the present bridge on the same site ; and there is little in | 
the new broad structure to remind us of the retreat of Little Dorrit . 
and associate it with Young John Chivery’s declaration of his hopeless : 
passion. 


GREAT WHITE HORSE, IPSWICH. 


Far famed is this inn—‘‘ an overgrown : 
tavern’ no longer, nor possessing the un-- 
carpeted passages (although labyrinthine) and - 
mouldy ill-lghted rooms of Dickens’s day. . 
For here Mr. Pickwick had that memorable ; 
and laughable encounter with the ‘‘ middle- - 
aged lady in yellow curl papers.” And. 
strange as it may seem, if you ask, they 
will show you the room where the adventure » 
took place! Such is the spell of Dickens 
that the hotel where a very poor dinner was 
served, and Mr. Peter Magnus and Mr.. 
Pickwick ‘having ordered a bottle of the 
worst possible port wine, at the highest 
possible price, for the good of the house, 
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ddrank br : » z 
ee andy ae water for their own, has long ago lived down 
evil reputation and only pleasant memories remain. 


HGRAY’S INN. 


“The most depressing institution in 
brick and mortar... the arid square 
Sahara Desert of the law,’ was one of 
ithe descriptions Dickens gave to Gray’s 
iinn. Mr. Perker lived there, of whose 
}* laundress ’ Sam Weller remarked that 
ashe was so called because she “has a 
}mortal awersion to washing anythin’, I 
suppose.” But the glory of Gray’s Inn 
was, of course, the Devonshire Beauty 
and her sisters who lived “‘in a set of 
chambers on the top storey” of 
mumber two Holborn Court—which is 
mow South Square and is here illus- 
rated—to the perpetual joy of Tommy Traddles, and the uncounted 
host of readers of David Copperfield. 


ae |6THE BUCK INN, YARMOUTH. 


Was the favourite stopping place for the 
carriers’ carts—so B. W. Matz says—and it 
was therefore most likely “the public house ” 
where Ham waited for Barkis’s cart which 
brought David Copperfield and Peggotty from 
Blunderstone on his first visit to Yarmouth. 


THE OBELISK. 


When little David Copperfield was leaving 
his lodgings in Lant Street for his aunt’s at 
Dover, and was on the look-out for somebody 
to take his box to the ,. 
coach office, he found 
“a long-legged young 
nan with a very little empty donkey cart | 
standing near the Obelisk in the Blackfriars 
Road.” He bargained with him to do the job 
or ‘‘a tanner.” But the long-legged young 
nan took his box and half-guinea, too, so poor 
David had of necessity to walk to Dover. 
Dickens makes many other casual references to 
he Obelisk, which stood at the junction of 
he roads in St. George’s Circus, formerly St. 
eorge’s Fields, a scene of the riots in Barnaby 
Rudge. It was removed some years ago to Beth- 
ehem Hospital in the Lambeth Road near by. 
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THE GEORGE AND VULTURE, 
GEORGE YARD, LOMBARD’ STREET. 


In these “* very good, old-fashioned and 
comfortable quarters,” Mr. Pickwick and Sam 
Weller took up their quarters after Mrs. Bardell 
had sued the former for breach of promise of 
marriage. When asked by Bob Sawyer, “I 
say, old boy, where do you hang out ‘ *” Me. ; 
Pickwick facetiously replied that he “ was at 
present suspended at the George and Vulture.” 
The hostelry, though doomed, still stands, and 
the City Pickwick ‘Club dines there four times: 
a year. 


WEBB’S COUNTY TERRACE, 


After being robbed of his box 
and half-guinea at the Obelisk, 
little David Copperfield ** gave 
up the pursuit of the young 
man with the donkey-cart and 
started for Greenwich. . . I came 
to a stop in the Kent Road, at a 
terrace with a piece of water 
before it, and a great foolish 
image in the middle, blowing a 
dry shell. Here I sat down ona 
doorstep . . . to ery for the loss of my box and half-guinea.” Prior 
to about 1895, an ornamental pond stood in the little enclosure in nil 
of Webb’s County Terrace in the New Kent Road, about half a mile 
from the Obelisk. 


New Kent Roap. 


Where David Copperfield Rested 


GOLDEN DOG-AND-POT, 
BLACKFRIARS ROAD. 


This old London sign is to be seen over am 
ironmonger’s shop at the corner of Unio 
Street, Blackfriars Road. Dickens thus refer 
toitin his fragment of autobiography, speaking 
of the time when he worked at Warren’s black+ 
ing warehouse at Hungerford Stairs. ‘‘ My 
usual way home was over Blackfriars Bridge 
and down that turning which has Rowland 
Hill’s Chapel on one side, and the likeness of a 
golden dog licking a golden pot, over a shop 
door on the other. .. . My old way home by tha 
Borough made me cry, after my eldest child 
could speak.” 
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PARENTS 


By FLORENCE TYLEE 
I. 


[t is fortunately, or unfor- 

tunately, an  incontro- 
vertible fact that children, 
as far as we know, have no 
voice in the selection of their 
parents, though in the present 
day, according to what I 
have read in the daily press 
and in several modern novels, 
they have a large share in 
~ their education. Many of our 
~« ultra-modern boys and girls 
seem to look upon the male 
parent much as the Irish 
cottager looked upon his pig, 
he is * The little gentleman 
who pays the rint ’’—and a 
few other things, while the 
female of the species, being 
in some respects “‘ more dan- 
gerous than the male,” is to 
be either defied when once 
infancy is over, or by judicious coaxing and blandishment rendered 
tame and docile, and used as an ally in the great adventure of 
twentieth century youth. A little while ago I came across the 
following paragraph in a book by Rupert Hughes, “ Fashions in fathers 
and mothers have changed with all the other changes of the time. The 
world has come to the exact antipodes of the ancient theory that children 
owe their parents gratitude to the point of reverence, and obedience 
o the point of servility, for bringing them into the world. Parents 
have long ceased to select for their children, husbands, wives, careers 
or destinies.” Some of you may protest, “ But you are quoting from 
a work of fiction! Surely the parents of fifty or sixty 
years ago were not such exacting autocrats.”’ 

Well, here is the testimony of Lady Violet Greville 
in her charming book, “ Vignettes of Memory,” which 
is certainly not a “ work of fiction.” This is what 
she says of her own youth. ‘ Children, of course, were 
kept in much greater order in the days of my youth. gf 
I should no more have thought of disputing my parents’ “y 
wishes than those of the Almighty; absolute obedience 
was the rule. Children of the present day are no 
tespecters of persons, parents included.” 

Even Tom Gradgrind, though he went so far as to 
geectibe the parental roof as a “jolly old jaundiced 
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jail,” and declared that he hated everybody except his sister, never > 
seemed to question his father’s right to dictate to him, as long as he; 
enjoyed the hospitality of the said “jail”? and was fed and clothed . 
by his mistaken, but absolutely well-meaning, parent. For Thomas: 
Gradgrind, Senior, was entirely sincere in his desire to do his duty 
as a parent, and bring up his children in the best possible way. There ; 
were five young Gradgrinds, and he meant them to be models, and. 
honestly expected that, trained according to his ideas, they would 
become so. What does he say in the very first chapter of Hard! 
Times? ‘You can only form the minds of reasoning animals upon | 
Facts. Nothing else will be of any service to them.” And so» 
everything but hard facts and statistics was eliminated from the: 
education of his children. 

As one reads how this well-meaning, matter of fact, parent made a, 
mess of his children’s lives, we cannot help feeling that Louisa and the : 
unfortunate, sulky, but not wicked Tom, would have been decidedly ° 
better off and have had more chances of happiness with a parent who + 
took himself and his duties less seriously, even perhaps neglecting f 
them altogether ! Was Dickens exaggerating when he drew his picture } 
of the stern parent, Thomas Gradgrind? Certainly only in so far as. 
is allowable to the artist in pen or pencil—I myself have known such a+ 
parent. Two of his children spent most of their grown-up lives in 
lunatic asylums. 


‘ 


Il. 


To go to the other extreme. You will find several specimens of the» 
“Trresponsible Parent’ in the pages of Dickens. An outstanding: 
example is that of Mr. Weller, Senior, whose system, though it certainly 
resulted in the production of a very amusing type, can hardly 
be recommended for general | 
application. On his first intro- 
duction to Mr. Pickwick, Sam1 
Weller’s father remarked to: 
that worthy gentleman, “I 
hope you’ve no fault to find 
with Sammy, sir.” 

‘““ None whatever,” said Mr. . 
Pickwick. 4 

“ Werry glad to hear it, sir,” ’ 
replied the old man; “I took: 
a good deal o’ pains with hiss 
eddication, sir; let him run in; 
the streets when he was very’ 
young, and shift for his-self., 
It’s the only way to make a. 
boy sharp, sir.” 

In Our Mutual Friend we: 
find an example of a parent: 
with even less sense of responsi- 
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hility than Mr. Weller possessed, for he at least recognised the fact 
that he ought to provide little Sam with some sort of education, 
ven. if his action was only on par with that of the South Sea Islander, 
Who, we are told, drops his babies into the water, that they may learr 
i : : > y may learn 
) swim. 

} © It’s Saturday night,” she replied, “ and my child’s coming home. 
Gnd my child is a troublesome, bad child, and costs me a world of 
Holding. I would rather you did not see my child.” It is not a 
j parent’ who is speaking, but little “‘ Jenny Wren” the “ Doll’s 
Pressmaker,”’ who, indeed, seems to have forestalled the modern girl 
) the efforts to bring up her father, one of the poorest specimens of 
jhe genus parent, I have come across in my study of the subject. He 
% best described in the author’s words as ‘‘ An indecorous, threadbare 
in, from the broken shoes to the prematurely grey scanty hair.” 

| And yet, when the wretched “ Mr. Dolls,” as he was called by Eugene 
Vrayburn, was being carried away by the police in the last throes of 
elirium tremens it was the poor little crippled, disappointed, yet loving 
aughter who claimed the poor remnant of humanity, not as her 
§ parent,” but her “child,” to the great puzzlement of the police. 
But, however strange it may seem to us, this wretched, drunken 
anther, who had never fulfilled one of his duties conventionally 
ssociated with the name of “ parent”? was mourned far more than 
hany an apparently perfect parent and our last glimpse of him is, 
ing as it were in state, in his daughter’s workroom, “in the midst 
f the dolls with no speculation in ther eyes, and with no speculation. 
And who shall say that Jenny Wren, who was one of the many born 
nothers who are never to know the joys of motherhood, did not get 
nore happiness than misery from playing the part of a parent ? 

It is in the same book that we find the pair that conventionalists 
ould describe as ‘“‘the perfect parents,’ Mr. and Mrs. Podsnap. I 
peak of them together, because when you have ascertained the opinions 
nd ways of Mr. Podsnap, you are already in possession of the mentality 
f his matrimonial partner, which is by no means always the case. 
e are told of that estimable gentleman that ‘‘ Mr. Podsnap was well to 
0, and stood very high in Mr. Podsnap’s opinion. 
s an eminently respectable man, Mr. Podsnap 
ras sensible of its being required of him to. take 
rovidence under his protection. Consequently 
e always knew exactly what Providence meant. 
nd it was very remarkable that what Providence 
1eant was invariably what Mr. Podsnap meant! & 
Irs. Podsnap, we are told, was a sort of Imperial 
ocking-horse, who had the art of prancing in 
stately manner, without ever getting on, and 
1. this art Miss Podsnap was ‘ being trained.’ 
_ certain institution in Mr. Podsnap’s mind 
hich he called ‘ the young person,’ may be con- 
dered as having been embodied in his daughter. 
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It was an inconvenient and exacting institution, as requiring everythin 
in the universe to be filed down and fitted to it. The question abou 
everything was, ‘ Would it bring a blush to the cheek of the young per 
son?’ And the inconvenience of the young person was that, she seeme 
always liable to burst into blushes, when there was no need at all !” 
What a contrast was Georgiana Podsnap to the young person a 
we know her, for whom, at any rate until she ceases to be legally “as 
infant,” the parent of to-day is nominally responsible! Not in hi 
wildest nightmare dreams could Mr. Podsnap have imagined Georgiana 
grand-daughter, the ‘young person’ of 1928, driving a motor ca 
exceeding speed limits, and defying parents, policemen, magistrate 
and that propriety which was the fetish of the Podsnappian paren 
Perhaps the nearest approach we have to this aggressive “ you 
person ’’ in the character of ** The Revolting Daughter,” is to be foun: 
in this same volume, which is so prolific in parents of widely differins 
varieties. “‘ Lavinia Wilfer is, however, not the product of her mal 
parent, the cherubic R. Wilfer, so shy that he considered his baptisma 
name “ Reginald’ too self-assertive and aspiring for him to use as . 
signature, and was usually addressed even in minor notes on busines 
as “* Rumty.” In the Wilfer menage, the female of the species wa 
more dangerous and more to be feared and consequently more sure t 
arouse antagonism in the bright young daughter, than the male, t 
nominal head of the house. Mrs. Wilfer was tall and angular. He 
lord being cherubic she was necessarily majestic, according to thl 
principle which matr 
monially unites contrast 
She was much given t 
tying up her head in 
pocket handkerchie: 
knotted under the chin 
This head-gear, in cor 
junction with a pair ¢ 
gloves, worn indoors, s 
seemed to consider as 
kind of armour agains: 
misfortune and a specie 
of full dress. In her ow 
peculiar way Mrs. Wilfe 
was as great a worship 
of the goddess ‘“* Pre 
priety ’’ as was Mr. Poc 
snap. It is hardly to 
- wondered at when he 
pose of * gloomy majesty; 
is countered by “Lavvy’s 
native pertness. T 
lofty glare, with which he 
mother attempted to que: 
her youngest daughter o 


dnthi on. 
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Jhe occasion of the state visit paid to her old home by Bella, the 
pretty, spoilt, but really good-hearted elder sister had absolutely no 
fiect on Lavinia. When addressed by her mother as “ impertinent 
minx,” she loudly retorted, ‘‘ I don’t care whether I am a Minx or a 
Sphinx, it’s exactly the same thing to me, and I’d every bit as soon be 
}ne as the other; but I know this, I'll not grow after I am married !” 
And apparently this obviously ridiculous declaration impressed Mrs. 
ilfer, almost as much as a demand for a latchkey would have 
mopressed and startled a badly brought up parent a couple of 
fenerations later. Except in order to commit unauthorised, and often 
very unsuitable, matrimony we seldom hear of either the daughters 
#r sons leaving the parental roof, unless perhaps in the latter case to 
fo to sea, into the army, or on the stage. J suppose Mrs. Wilfer’s 
Husband, the cherubic “ Rumty,” may be considered merely as the 
# sleeping partner” in the parental firm. He appears to have 
xercised little authority, at any rate over his daughters; but he . 
Jertainly influenced one of them by his sheer goodness of heart and 
®vableness. The patience with which he put up with the disagree- 
Sbleness of his majestic wife, and the contrast between his gentleness 
tnd the behaviour of that wife and the pert Lavinia made Bella 
segard him with real, if rather patronising and pitiful affection, and 
urst out with the assertion, “ I always did love poor, dear Pa, better 
han all the rest of you put together, and I always do and I always 
hall !” 


IIT. 


We are introduced to a father I am uncertain whether to pair with 
fr. Podsnap or Mr. Dolls, in Martin Chuzzlewit, when Miss Charity 
ecksniff, running to the door to catch the ideal inflicter of a run-a-way 
nock, finds nothing but a familiar sneeze, and exclaims in much 
gitation, ““ That voice! My parent !”’ 

All that Mr. Podsnap really was, Mr. Pecksniff wished to be thought ; 
nd throughout the story we find him posing as a * 


‘perfect parent,” 
ind training himself and his daughters to appear as devoted to each 
ther, as a widowed father, with motherless 
irls, should be. Occasionally the infirmity 
hich he shared with Mr. Dolls led him to 
nbosom himself in maudlin confidences as on 
he occasion when after the historic dinner at 
Todgers ” he thus described himself; “ I am 
man, my dear madam,” said Mr. Peck- 
niff, shedding tears, and speaking with an 
mperfect articulation, “ but I am also a 
ather, I am also a widower. My feelings, 
Irs. Todgers, will not consent to be en- 
ely smothered, like the young children 
ithe Tower. They are grown up, and (7 
he more I press the bolster on them, the /aaaam 
ore they look round the corner of it.” 
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The last we hear of this parent is as a drunken, squalid, beggin; 
letter-writing man, living in poverty, with one shrewish daughte¢ 
for even he had not been allowed to absolutely ruin the life of th 
other, Mercy. 

I suppose Dombey and Son may be considered as the book of th 
parent, according to Dickens. When we are introduced to M 
Dombey, he has for the first time, after ten years of married lif 
become “‘ A Proud Parent.” The adjective I use is significant ; mere} 
as a parent Mr. Dombey had duly qualified some six years before, bu 
having adopted the Chinese notion that girl babies hardly deserve 1 
count as offspring, the little daughter who first gave him a right t 
the title was scarcely worth mentioning. We find him throned i 
state in the great arm-chair by his wife’s bedside. He is about eight 
and-forty years of age, rather bald, rather red, a handsome well-mac 
man, though too stern and pompous in appearance to be prepossessin; 
His small son, about eight-and-forty minutes of age, very red, ver 
bald, though (of course) an undeniably fine infant, is tucked up int 
little basket-bedstead in front of the fire. A very little thing to I 
proud of, one would think, on a casual inspection, but meaning so muc! 
so very much, to the father for whom the words ‘‘ Dombey and Son 
were the dominant factors in life. “* The earth was made for “ Dombe 
and Son’ to trade in. Rivers and seas were formed to float theg 
ships ; rainbows gave them promise of fair weather ; winds blew f 
or against their enterprises, common abbreviations took new meaning 
in his eyes; A.D. had no concern with Anno Domini, but stood fd 
anno Dombey—and Son.” Not even pride in having at last achieve 
what had been so long expected of her, was sufficient to keep his othe 
and far less important parent in the world little Paul had enteree 
Mrs. Dombey failed to make the effort, which, according to her siste¢ 
in-law, was all that was needed on her part, and just slipped awa: 
into the unknown with poor little superfluous Florence sobbing on he 
breast. As we read on through the story of little Paul’s brief life, w 
find his sole remaining parent, blindly and arrogantly self-confidens 
sure that he, and he alone, is sufficient to direct and control everythin 
concerning the future partner in “* Dombey and Son.’ What need « 
sponsors with influence ? he asks, when a stately christening is planne 
for the child, and deliberately chooses the sentimental and impecuniov 
Miss Tox to act as godmother. He is sternly determined that ¢ 
him, and to him alone, Paul must look for everything, and afte 
recognising Florence’s value as an “ entertainer ”’ for his child, becom 
desperately jealous of the affection the little fellow cherishes for hee 
But there is no need to take you through the sad, tragic years whe 
Mr. Dombey ceases to be the “ Proud Parent,’’ and becomes insteai 
the disappointed, broken father. Learning, too, through _ bitte 
experience, that the plans of the most methodical parent can 
frustrated by the Fate that snatches from him the child round who 
all his hopes and plans and dreams of the future have centred. Litt 
Paul would have been overwhelmed by the lessons he was expecte 
to learn at Dr. Blimber’s Academy for Young Gentlemen, but for th 
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help given him by his motherly elder sister. His father had many 
and harder lessons to learn, and he, too, would have been overwhelmed 
but for the helpful, forgiving love of the daughter he had ignored and 
almost hated. According to our author he does learn them, and at 
ong last finds singularly undeserved happiness in the home of Florence 
and her husband, Walter Gay. 


IV. 


Perhaps, after all, authors, though they have a privilege not possessed 
by children, and can choose the parents of their heroes and heroines, 
fare not always wise in their selection. It is significant that in the 
book which Dickens acknowledges was his own favourite, the most 
fautobiographical of his works, David Copperfield, the hero’s father is 
judiciously removed from the scene of action before the boy’s birth, 
iwhile his mother, who seems to have fairly well deserved Miss Trotwood’s 
alescription of her as “ a wax doll,”’ did not live long enough to do more 
han make a muddle of her own life, and the child’s, by entering upon 
singularly foolish second venture in matrimony. Of Mr. Murdstone 
las a step-parent, I refrain from speaking. 

§ Nicholas Nickleby, another of his heroes, in the end got on well, 
moot because, but in spite of, his very silly remaining parent. That 
jancouth villain, Maypole Hugh, and poor imbecile, Barnaby Rudge, 
fhad small reason to be proud of either father or mother, while Little 
WDorrit was more hindered than helped by the ‘“ Father of the 
Marshalsea.”’ 

On the whole it seems that Dickens, like some modern children, 
looked upon parents as necessary evils, to be got rid of, or at any rate 
elegated to the background, as soon as possible. He certainly owed 
ivery little to his own, by whom he was neglected and made thoroughly 
miserable. Perhaps though, we may be thankful that this was the 
ase. Dickens, being an exception to most rules, came to the top, 
where a boy with less grit would have gone hopelessly under, and his 
bitter experiences inspired the books we love. 


oy} 
Original Silhouettes by Sir Francis C. Gould 
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DICKENS AND OXFORD 


By LOUIS B. FREWER 


I, 


OME say Dickens was wholly “ of the people” and owed nothin, 
to our universities. That is not so; the following facts willl 
show that Oxford contributed something that went to the making of) 
that indefinable thing we call genius, and something of value because: 
it concerned the formative years in the life of the novelist. Forster 
speaks of Dickens’s first schoolmaster as “* the young Baptist minister,” 
and Mr. Arthur Humphreys in his valuable little pamphlet, “* Charles: 
Dickens and his first schoolmaster,” tells us that this must have bee 
‘“* William, eldest son of William Giles of Tavistock, etec., b. cirea 1795 = 
ed. at Oxford, schoolmaster at Chatham (circa 1817-1825); ordained 
Baptist minister in 1817...’ This young man, says Mr. Humphreys,; 
appears to have attended St. Aldate’s School, Oxford, subsequently; 
becoming a master in the same establishment. Being a Nonconformists 
he was debarred from residence in any college of the University, but is 
said to have had the privilege of attending certain University courses 
What impressions of Oxford and its university life might not the; 
young Dickens have garnered from having this man for a tutor? We 
know how certain incidents and events in his boyhood remained wit 
him during his whole life, and it is very probable that the memory of) 
the awe-inspiring stories of the University and those who peopled it. 
told to him by William Giles, remained so vividly with him that later 
n his life he introduced them into his works. 


Il. 


Although Oxford lies outside the limits of the renowned ‘ Dickens- 
land” of England, we know that Dickens visited this city upon at 
least two occasions, viz., November 5th and 6th, 1858, and October 
24th and 25th, 1859, but references in his works to Oxford are noti 
very numerous. Forster records that Oxford was included in the 
itinerary of his first paid public readings, under Mr. Arthur Smith’s 
management, but omits further details. The first readings were give 
on the 5th and 6th November, 1858, in the old Town Hall, which wa 
demolished in 1891-92. What selections he read or what kind of 
reception he received at these is nowhere recorded, but a little more is 
known of his second visit in the following year. We read in th 
“ Oxford Journal ” that on Monday, October 24th, 1859, Dickens gave: 
readings of his Christmas Carol and the trial from Pickwick in th 
Town Hall. The reading was attended by the Prince of Wales and hi 
suite, the Vice-Chancellor and his family, and many of the Heads of 
Colleges and their families, and was most successful, giving the utmost 
satisfaction. Before Dickens left Oxford the Prince communicated to 
him, through Colonel Bruce, the extreme delight which this reading 
had afforded him. On the following night Dickens read Little Domber 
and Mrs. Gamp, both of which elicited repeated applause. He put 
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iduring these two days, at the old Star Hotel, and that he thoroughly 
fenjoyed his visit is proved by an extract from a letter to Mr. W. H. 
Vills (his Assistant Editor on Household Words and All the Year 
Round), written the following day, October 26th, from Birmingham : 
}* Great doings at Oxford. Princes of Wales, and what not.” It does 
fot appear that Dickens visited Oxford again in his later reading-tours. 


III. 


| References to this district in his works number but two. In David 
Copperfield (Chapter XXIV.), David, after being articled by his aunt 
jto a proctor of Doctors’ Commons, finds such an existence very lonely. 
Steerforth had not yet paid him a visit, and thinking he must be ill, 
¥ Lleft the Commons early on the third day, and walked out to Highgate. 
Mrs. Steerforth was very glad to see me, and said that he had gone 
away with one of his Oxford friends to see another who lived near 
St. Albans, but that she expected him to return to-morrow. I was so 
ond of him that I felt quite jealous of his Oxford friends.” And 
again in the same connection, at a dinner given by Copperfield in his 
ooms to Steerforth and his two friends, we read that “ I laughed 
heartily at my own jokes, and everybody else’s ; called Steerforth to 
order for not passing the wine, and made several engagements to go to 
Oxford...” The second allusion isin Our Mutual Friend (Chapter [X.) 
where, terrified by the thought of the workhouse, Betty Higden flees, 
and we are taken to “the borders of Oxfordshire, so far had poor 
old Betty Higden strayed.” 
| Prototypes of familiar Oxford figures are easily discerned in Littimer, 
he “college scout”; Steerforth, the “‘ undergraduate’; and Dr. 
Strong, “the don.’ Where in fiction have we a better portrait of a 
ollege scout than that of Littimer, James Steerforth’s servant? He 
was ‘‘taciturn, soft-footed, very quiet in his manner, deferential, 
bbservant, always at hand when wanted, and never near when not 
wanted ... nobody could have thought of putting him in a livery, he 
was so highly respectable.” Steerforth himself was a characteristic 
ndergraduate. Head of Salem House, he was the hero of David 
opperfield’s boyhood. While David was a young man he ran across 
Steerforth again unexpectedly, and upon asking him how he came to 
be there, Steerforth replied, ‘‘ Well, I am what you call an Oxford 
man, that is to say, I get bored to death periodically—and I am on my 
way now to my mother’s.” Dr, Strong, the Canterbury schoolmaster 
o whom David was sent by Miss Trotwood, was an amiable old man, 
grossed in compiling a gigantic dictionary which he could never, 
by any conceivable means, complete. The “ Dictionary” mentioned 
nere is undoubtedly that of Sir Herbert Croft, an Oxford don, who did 
exactly what Dr. Strong did; spent years on a dictionary that came 
o nothing. The school was a “ grave building in a courtyard, with a 
earned air about it,’ and the doctor “ looked almost as rusty, to my 
hinking, as the tall iron rails and gates outside the house . . . his clothes 
ot particularly well brushed, and his hair not particularly well combed. 
furning upon me a lustreless eye, that reminded me of a long-forgotten 
R 
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blind old horse who once used to crop the grass, and tumble over thee 
graves in Blunderstone churchyard, he said he was glad to see me ”"— 
a typical Oxford don ! 

The last link between this city and Dickens is the dinner given at: 
the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, on August 30th, 1869, by the London: 
Rowing Club to the finalists of the International University Boat Race, 
Oxford and Harvard. The dinner was followed by a grand display, 
of pyrotechnics. Dickens proposed the health of the crews and made 
a witty speech in which he said he would not avail himself of the 
opportunity provided for him by the absence of the greater part of 
the Oxford crew—indeed, of all but one, and that its most modest and 
devoted member—to say a great deal in honour of the Oxford crew, 
“Tt is, therefore, enough for me, gentlemen, and enough for you, that 
I should say here, and now, that we all unite with one accord imi 
regarding the Oxford crew as the pride and flower of England—anc& 
that we should consider it very weak, indeed, to set anything short 
of England’s very best in opposition to or competition with America : 
though it certainly must be confessed in disparagement to the Oxforde 
men... that they have won so often that they could afford to lose ad 
little now, and that they ought to do it, but they won’t.” 


POOR JO’S CHURCHYARD 


Photo by| [Walter Deater ° 
HE above photograph showing Drury Lane Gardens as they now 
are, was taken by the Editor in 1901 and published in “Tha 
English Illustrated Magazine” for September of that year as being 
the site of Poor Jo’s Churchyard. It has since been authenticated by 


Dickens’s own statement published on page 143 of the last number o% 
Lhe Dickensian. } 


23 
WHO IS THIS? 


1. A slow, quiet-spoken, thoughtful old fellow, with 
eyes as red as if they had been small suns 
looking at you through a fog. 

2. He had a large watch-chain, and strong black 
dots where his beard and whiskers would 
have been if he had let them. 

3. Hard and sharp as flint, from which no steel had 
ever struck out generous fire, secret, and 
self-contained, and solitary as an oyster. 

4. The circumstance about him which impressed me 
most was, that he had no voice, but spoke 
in a whisper. 

It was once said of him by a homely admirer, 
that he had a Fortunatus’s purse of good 
sentiments inside him. 

6. He had more the appearance, in all respects, of a 
damaged young man, than a well preserved 
elderly one. 

7. She was handsome ; and if she had ever smiled, 
would have been (I used to think) like an 
angel—but she never smiled. 

8. He never spoke without first putting up his great 
hand, as delivering a token to his hearers 
that he is going to edify them. 

The cold from within him froze his old features, nipped his pointed 
nose, shrivelled his cheek, stiffened his gait, made his eyes 
red, his thin lips blue, and spoke out shrewdly in his grating 
voice. 

She was a widow, but years ago had passed through her state of 
weeds, and burst into flower again, and in full bloom she had 
continued ever since. 

A trifle above the middle size, and apparently rather weak in the 
legs; but this circumstance by no means detracted from his 
own admiration of his top boots. 

He appeared ill at ease in his clothes, and as if he were in a 
perpetual state of astonishment at finding himself so respect- 
able. 

He listened to himself with obvious satisfaction, and sometimes 
gently beat time to his own music with his head, or rounded 
a sentence with his hand. 

In complexion, sallow—rather a dirty sallow, so to speak—but 
this hue was agreeably relieved by the healthy glow which 
mantled in the extreme tip of her laughing nose. 

An amazing little old woman, with a face like a staring wooden 
doll, too cheap for expression, and a stiff yellow wig perched 
unevenly on the top of her head, as if the child who owned 
the doll had driven a tack through it anywhere, so that it 
only got fastened on. 

One of those close-shaved, close-cut moneyed gentlemen who 
are glossy and crisp like new bank notes, and who seem to 
be artificially braced up and tightened as by the stimulating 
action of golden shower-baths. 


(The Answers will be found on page 234.) 


Or 
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MRS. LIRRIPER—AN APPRECIATION 


By HELENA SHARP 


PEAKING at Hartford, upon his birthday, in the year 1842,, 
Dickens said, ‘Gentlemen, my moral creed—which is a very’ 
wide and comprehensive one, and includes all sects and parties—is 
very easily summed up... . I take it that we are born, and that we> 
hold our sympathies, hopes and energies in trust for the many, andl 
not for the few. That we cannot hold in too strong a light of disgust 
and contempt, before the view of others, all meanness, falsehood, cruelty, 
and oppression of every grade and kind. Above all, that nothing is 
high, because it is in a high place; and that nothing is low, because» 
it is in a low one.”’ These arresting words of that last sentence always 
call up Mrs. Lirriper to my mind's eye. ; 

Mrs. Lirriper, lady and lodging-house keeper, in her very fine— 
though rather fragmentary and somewhat disjointed—autobiography, 
has revealed to us what an altogether exemplary character she is ! 
We have no other account of her life and work; no other record is 
necessary. For she lays bare her very heart—and a kind, tender 
heart you feel it to be. Now, a casual observer might merely regard 
Mrs. Lirriper as a decent, hard-working woman. We have only to: 
look twice, however, to find how much more she stands for. Why is 
she so hard-working? Listen to her own explanation. ‘* My poor 
Lirriper being behindhand with the world and being buried at: 
Hatfield . . . I went round to the creditors and I says, Gentlemen, 
am acquainted with the fact that I am not answerable for my la 
husband’s debts, but wish to pay them, for I am his lawful wife a 
his good name is dear to me.” Looking at her in the light of thati 
most dignified and honourable statement, she becomes glorified a 
I write her Lady. We hear a great deal about the pleasures of hope.: 
Does not R. L. 8S. say somewhere, “It is better to travel hopefull 
than to arrive !** But Mrs. Lirriper must have experienced th 
patience of hope, rather than the pleasure. For it was slow wo 
the paying of her husband’s debts; it took a very long time to do. 
As she herself pathetically puts it, ‘‘ It had taken me so long to clee 
his name that my wedding-ring was worn quite fine and smooth 3: 
and her husband died, early in the second year of their married life ! 
But she has the joyful satisfaction of kissing that worn ring, and putting 
her hand, “ with a kind of proud and swelling love,” upon her husband’: 
grave, having satisfied all his creditors. Surely, like Margaret im 
Wordsworth’s ** Excursion,” ‘* She was a woman of a steady mind.” 
Slow but sure, she was one of those happy souls who can “* Walk and 
not faint.” And the secret strength of her plodding persistence lies 
in her most affectionate nature ; she is brimful of the milk of humarm 
kindness. Notice her own words, ‘“‘ Every farthing that my late 
husband owed shall be paid for the sake of the love I bore him.” Now: 
whenever you meet an exceedingly affectionate character—in fact or 
fiction—you will find that person continually doing strange a 
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beautiful things. Mrs. Lirriper is no exception. Even her dealing 
with her lazy, dirty, impudent servants is strangely beautiful. Again 
these two words, strange and beautiful, are the two most fitting to 
apply to her behaviour regarding poor, pretty Mrs. Edson. For 
from the time the unfortunate young creature is basely deserted, until 
Mrs. Lirriper “saw her soul brighten and leap up and get free and 
fly away,” the honest lodging-house keeper is her good angel. Mrs. 
Lirriper is a happy woman; the great secret of true happiness lies in 
making other people happy. She is prosperous in her business ;_ virtue 
has its own reward. Although she is a landlady she is innocent of 
all Todgers’s tricks; no slipping away large, fresh eggs and putting 
small, doubtful ones in their place ; no careless bed-making, forgetting 
to turn the mattresses. Consequently she does not require to advertise 
in Bradshaw’s Railway Guide. I understand she is “still in the 
lodgings as a business, hoping to die in the same.” Now the rest 
of the acts of Mrs. Lirriper, and her goodness, behold they are 
written in the Book of Christmas Stories. And “ when found make 
a note of!” 
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THE GHOST’S BARGAIN. 


HE above is a facsimile of Dickens’s autograph in the copy 
of The Haunted Man presented to The Dickens House by 
ir Charles C. Wakefield, Bt., as reported on page 141 of the last 


ssue. 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR 1928-29 


qe Council has pleasure in presenting the Annual Report and 

Audited Accounts for the year 1928-29 and is gratified to record | 
another year of steady, if not great, expansion in the development : 
of The Fellowship. 

At last Conference we reported a total of 64 branches, 35 home : 
and 29 overseas. During the year two branches have been successfully ° 
established—one at Newecastle-on-Tyne and the other at Blackburn. . 
In addition a branch at Cirencester is in process of formation and the : 
Dickens Club of Marinette, Wisconsin, U.S.A., is affiliating with us. . 
We regret, however, that The Dickensian Tabard Players have with- - 
drawn from association on account of financial difficulties so that the : 
net gain on the year is one branch, bringing the total to 65, with, 
prospective additions in the near future. 

The Council has met four times during the year and 15 branches} 
have sent representatives to one or more of the meetings, the total | 
attendance of representatives being 52, of which number 22 were: 
branch representatives. 

For several years, in the Annual Report, attention has been called | 
to the desirability of branches being represented by a London member ° 
where direct representation cannot be given and in the October: 
circular (Council Minutes) particular stress was laid on this matter, , 
but without any apparent effect. The matter is again emphasised | 
and during the coming year it is hoped that branches hitherto not; 
represented may take advantage of this method of keeping in touchi 
with the work of the Council. We are glad, however, to note from1 
branch reports received from time to time that the activities of The 
Fellowship are well maintained by lectures, recitals, dramatic per 
formances and other social amenities, while the charitable side of our: 
work is an ever increasing factor bringing joy and brightness to the 
lives of many * Tiny Tims ” of this and other lands. 

To attempt in this report to enumerate the many charitable schemes 
at work throughout the Fellowship is well nigh impossible, but in 
practically all our branches some work for the amelioration of the: 
lot of unfortunate children by the establishment of cots in hospitals, 
treats, entertainments, etc., is worthily maintained in the spirit of 
love in the name of Dickens and the Fellowship. 

On 9th June floral tributes were placed on Dickens’s grave from 
Headquarters, Bedford, Boston (U.S.A.) Branches and The Westmount 
(Montreal) Dickens Society. 

The Conference at Nottingham last year was a signally successful 
gathering to which 22 branches sent representatives—there being 
five from overseas and 89 from home branches making a total attendance 
of 94. The Nottingham Branch rose nobly to the occasion and provided 
the members at Conference with a series of interesting functions of 
a delightful character, which were carried through without a hitch,. 
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giving the utmost satisfaction to all who participated in them and 
reflecting the greatest credit upon the organisers. The reception at 
Woollaton Hall and the special services at St. Mary’s Church and 
High Pavement Chapel were greatly appreciated, while the Conference 
itself was marked by a fine spirit of cordiality and earnestness, the 
chief decision being the recommendation to the Council to consider 
the possibility of circulating the Annual Report and Audited Accounts 
to members prior to the Conference. This recommendation was 
adopted at the next meeting of the Council. Effect has been given 
to this decision as far as possible, but on account of the earlier 
meeting of Conference this year it has not been found possible to 
get the accounts audited in time for circulation. A draft account has 
therefore been prepared, which, no doubt, will ultimately receive the 
signature of the Hon. Auditors. 

Two factors have operated during the year to excite mildly the 
membership. The first case being the publication of an attack on 
Dickens under the guise of a novel which called forth universal con- 
demnation, the only effect so far as the Fellowship is concerned being 
an added interest in the work of the Fellowship. The book called 
forth many enquiries as to the aims and objects of the Fellowship, 
with the result that a number of new members joined Headquarters. 
The second case affected our American branches. This was the 
founding of a rival society whose professed objects were almost identical 
with those of the Fellowship, leading to some misunderstanding. 
The matter was strongly taken up by our New York Branch, sup- 
ported by Headquarters and ultimately matters were satisfactorily 
adjusted. 

The 117th anniversary of the birth of Charles Dickens was duly 
celebrated by a number of branches. At Headquarters the occasion 
was marked by the attendance.at the Commemorative Dinner of Lord 
Hewart, Lord Chief Justice of England, whose tribute to the Immortal 
Memory of Dickens was broadcast. Greetings were exchanged between 
Headquarters and all branches celebrating the event, manifesting the 
spirit of Fellowship binding us together. 

Whilst on the subject of celebrations we are pleased to note that 
she Rochester Branch commemorated its 25th birthday in October 
ast and that the Tewkesbury Branch fittingly celebrated the centenary 
f the visit of Mr. Pickwick and his friends to ““ The Hop Pole” in 
uly last at which the Presidents of the Gloucester and Cheltenham 
ranches, representatives from Bath and Birmingham and your Hon. 
ecretary were present. 1 

Concurrently with the holding of our annual Conference our American 
nd Canadian branches hold an inter Branch Conference, which last 
ear met at Toronto and was a very successful affair. This year it 

being held at New York and your Council suggests that a fraternal 
reeting should be cabled from this Conference. 

During the year the Fellowship has suffered the loss of some of its 
alued friends and workers and we regret to record the deaths of :— 
(1) Mr. W. L. Courtney, LL.D., one of our Vice-Presidents ; 
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(2) Mrs. Laurence Raithby, a valued worker in the dramatic section t 

of the Edinburgh Branch ; 

(3) Miss Catchpole, the energetic Secretary of the Hackney Branch ;; 

(4) Mr. William Taylor, one of the Founders of the Hackney Branch ; ; 

(5) Mr. W. C. Harvey, Secretary of the Portsmouth Branch ; 

(6) Mrs. Chas. D. Kreider, Secretary of the Nazareth (Penn.) Branch; ; 

(7) Mr. Francis Bursill, Founder of the Vancouver Branch. 

In their various spheres of activity they will be missed and the} 
Fellowship is the poorer for their passing. 

The policy adopted at the Birmingham Conference that the» 
Presidency should be of two years’ duration has worked well and fully 
justified the procedure. 

The Council desires to express its grateful appreciation of the» 
services of our retiring President, Sir Charles C. Wakefield, Bt., C.B.E., 
during his two years of office. Sir Charles has taken a very keen 
interest in the affairs of the Fellowship and of The Dickens House» 
and has discharged the duties appertaining to his Presidency with) 
that graciousness and charm that are so characteristic of him. Nothing 
has been too much trouble to him to secure the success of the various 
functions he has assisted in, while the minor duties which lie out of 
sight of the general membership have been discharged with equal 
urbanity. His generous gifts to the Dickens House of a number of 
valuable and costly items testify to his intense desire to make The 
Dickens House a worthy and attractive museum to all lovers of Dickens. . 
We have been singularly fortunate in his Presidency and opportunity 
will be given at a later stage in the proceedings for Conference to voice 
its thanks to him. 

Your Council has much pleasure in announcing that Sir Alfred 
Robbins has accepted the invitation to allow his name to be submitted 
to Conference for election as successor to Sir Charles Wakefield as 
President, and has no doubt that the Conference will ratify his election 
by an unanimous vote. 

It may be recalled that in October of 1925 the Council unanimously 
adopted a recommendation that steps be taken to collect material, 
relating to the history of the first 25 years of the Fellowship’s existence 
and branches were invited by circular letter to give their careful 
consideration to the matter during the ensuing twelve months and’ 
were asked to prepare a record of the important activities in which 
they had been engaged since their formation, such records to be: 
regarded as private for the time being, but with the idea in mind o} 
having important facts and incidents from which a complete authorita- 
tive and unvarnished history of the Fellowship could be compiled,| 
say at its Jubilee, for publication. It is hoped that branches ha 
not lost sight of this request. So far, however, Brighton is the onl 
branch that has responded by sending to Headquarters a record of i 
history to date. Now that we have passed the quarter of a century 
your Council feels that it only needs this reminder to branches 
order to make possible the carrying out of the object in view. 

We are glad to note the strengthening of the ties of the Fellows 
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between branches and Headquarters, by means of the increased cir- 
culation of The Dickensian in the first place, and secondly by “ The 


Dickens House” at which we have been pleased to welcome during 


the year many of our members from provincial and overseas branches. 
This has tended to an increased sense of kinship, making for a closer 
unity of Headquarters with the branches, which is felt to be so desirable 
in welding together the scattered branches of the Fellowship in various 


parts of the world. 
In closing this report your Council looks forward hopefully to the 


increasing influence of the Fellowship that shall forge a link in the 
growing chain of sentiment that shall ultimately bind all nations in 
true brotherhood and make for the Peace of the World. 


A. W. Epwarps, Hon. Secretary. 


DICKENS’S CHALET IN COBHAM PARK 


HE fate of Dickens’s summer workroom, which Lord Darnley has 
decided to sell, is still in the balance (see ““ When Found—,” 


Photo by) [Walter Dexter 


_ [It is interesting to note that the central figure in the balcony in the 
bove photograph is the late Editor of this magazine, B. W. Matz. | 
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(Signed) WHINNEY, SMITH & WHINNEY, 


Chartered Accountants, Hon. Auditors 


Drawn b+] LRuth Whittaker 


‘EDWIN DROOD ” 
Sir,—Will you permit me to thank Mr. Newbury Frost Read for 


‘ 


his correction of two incidental errors in my recent articles on “* Edwin 
Drood ?”? Approaching senility has either sapped my memory or 
rendered me careless, and I find that witht advancing years I must 
cease to be confident and must verify my quotations. My slip in 
regard to Bazzard’s kinswoman is unforgivable; my confusion in 
regard to Orpheus C. Kerr (whose book I had not at hand) can be 
accounted for, though I do not seek to excuse it. Mr. Read has 
rendered: us all a service by recapitulating the interesting details | 
concerning ** The Cloven Foot.” 

The Bazzard controversy will, I suppose, rage for ever, and I am 
too weary of it to do more than say I am sorry the latest champion 
of that mysterious hero, Mr. Horace Hutchinson, has nothing better ' 
to offer in support of his theory than some Job Trotter’s comparisons. . 

[ note with special interest Messrs. Jamieson and Rosenthal’s illu- : 
minating exposition of the ** Green Cover,”’ and those complacent people : 
who labour under the illusion that the Helena Landless-Datchery ° 
assumption is baseless, and that even I have abandoned it, may find lf 
in this article substantial reasons for amending their views. The +f 
author's speculation (it can be no more) concerning Jasper and the of 
old woman is quite worthy of serious consideration. But I am pal-- 
pitating for Professor Lehmann-Haupt’s new Drood ‘“‘ discoveries.” It + 
is hard to wait for the Summer Number. Why does not the delightful 
Dickensian come out once a week ? ; 

Manchester. J. CuminG WALTERS. 


GREWGIOUS—-MURDERER 


Sir,—In a recent article—unpublished—on The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood t wrote: “If murdered, so far as we know the only interested 
parties, é.e., those who might have had occasion to desire his death, 
were (1) Jasper, (2) Neville Landless, (3) Mr. Grewgious.’? The mention: 
of the last-named as the possible murderer was due rather to an im- 
pression formed from reading the text after a longish interval than to 
any direct evidence found therein; and also to a belief that Jasper 
and Neville being ruled out—as they were in that article—Mr. Grewgious 
was as likely a murderer as any of the other characters with whichi 
we are familiar. I realise, however, that such vague surmises are not’ 
sufficient justification for casting doubt and suspicion on a character 
of such seeming respectability as Mr. Grewgious. Hence the resolve 
to re-read the story, as left by Dickens, in search of further clues 0 
evidence—with the result that less, rather than more, evidence was 
discovered, but—and here is the extraordinary part—my belief in hi 
guilt is strengthened in spite of this. 
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But, after all, motive is not everything ; for indeed there is, or 
should be, no motive sufficiently strong to occasion murder ; but that 
Mr. Grewgious had some motive and that there is at least some sugges- 
tion of evidence in the fragment itself, I am convinced. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Grewgious was an eccentric ; his mode 

of life alone is sufficient to account for that, and put tersely his attach- 
ment to Rosa, accentuated by his thwarted love for her mother, 
exceeds all reasonableness. The bestowal of his former sweetheart’s 
ring on Edwin Drood occasioned, we will suppose, the definite delusion 
that Rosa was his old love: ‘“ how like she is,’? he murmurs—‘ her 
mother, a pretty creature, like herself.”*> He decides to do his best to 
break off her engagement and succeeds: ‘‘ But for the dinner in Staple 
Inn and the ring, Edwin would have drifted into the wedding day 
without another pause.” But there must be no going back; Edwin 
himself must be removed and suspicion must point to Jasper and 
Neville. That Mr. Grewgious was in the neighbourhood of Cloisterham 
about the time of the tragedy is evidenced by his appearance before 
Jasper. We are told simply that “ Mr. Grewgious stood before Jasper 
that evening.” Then he alone knew of Drood’s possession of the 
ring, which was not discovered with the other jewellery. The incidence 
of the storm, the fact that Drood was alone with Jasper and Neville 
was in his disordered imagination too favourable an opportunity to let 
lip: he seized the occasion to do away with Edwin Drood, trusting 
that suspicion would point too strongly towards Jasper and Neville 
for them to dare to renew their attentions towards Rosa. 
_I believe further that had Dickens lived to complete his story, the 
ramatic unmasking of the murderer would have taken place at the 
Id hag’s opium den; but I do not think that Jasper, but Grewgious, 
ould have been unmasked. I suggest that he, like Jasper, was 
ddicted to opium, and unknown to all, except probably Bazzard, or 
isguised, he also frequents opium dens. His plan to murder—like 
asper’s—was probably conceived whilst under the influence of the 
ug, but unlike Jasper he hated his rival, Edwin, and later he seizes 
he very favourable opportunity that presents itself. Rosa flies to 
im for protection, and we are told of kisses; no doubt he urges her 
o marry him and is repulsed. Sick in heart and brain he becomes 
ore addicted to the drug. The persistent pursuit of Jasper by Tartar 
d Neville proves his undoing, they following Jasper to his retreat, 
here discover by chance Grewgious also, who, under the influence of 
he drug, says sufficient to direct guilty suspicion on himself. 

That Grewgious was to play an important part in the story is obvious ; 
hat he had some mystery in his life of which Bazzard was aware is 
ertain; that he was capable of strong emotion cannot be denied ; 
d as the story opens in the opium den, so probably the author 
ntended it to end there. 

Sturry, Kent. O. °F. Davies. 


DICKENS’S AILMENTS 

~Srr.—I would be deeply indebted if you could tell me if you know 
ny articles which deal with the zllnesses which Charles Dickens suffered. 
rom. I myself have not been able to trace any. 

: W. G. Arrcuison Rosertson, M.D., F.R.C.P.E. 
Bournemouth. 
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WAS PICKWICK LEFT-HANDED ? 


Srr.—For nigh upon one hundred years that worthy and genial soul, , 
Mr. Pickwick, has been a prime favourite of the English reading publie, , 
and every Dickensian must be well acquainted with all his character- : 
istics and peculiarities ; yet it has been left to the artist, J. P. Sayer, , 
in his ‘‘ Mr. Pickwick at Dingley Dell,’ reproduced on page 132 of the; 
current issue of The Dickensian, to inform us that Mr. Pickwick was; 
left-handed, for you will see that he is holding the carving knife in his} 
left hand and the steel in his right—an obvious error. 

Dickens, I am sure, would not have omitted to place on record such | 
a trait; yet I cannot recall a mention of it in the Papers. 

: ALFRED BaTrCcuELOR. 


DICKENSIANA OF THE QUARTER 
BOOKS. 

The Wisdom of G. K. Chesterton, by Patrick Braybrooke. Cecil | 

Palmer. 7s. 6d. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 


“Through England with Dickens,’ by Walter Dexter (Illustrated). . 
Wonderful Britain, Part 27. 

‘* Vanishing Dickens-land,* by Walter Dexter (Illustrated). The? 
Sphere, 16th March. 

“Dickens and Balzac,’ by Emile Cammaerts. Contemporary 
Review, March. . 

‘** Blundeston’s Association with Dickens,’ by Kate Woodfield. 
Yarmouth Independent, 2nd March. 

‘Children in Dickens,’ by Isabel Cameron. Glasgow Herald, 23rd 
March. 

‘Dickens and a Fallen Star,’ by F. J. Harvey Darton. T.P.’3! 
Weekly, 13th April. sf 

“ Little Biographies : Harold Skimpole.” The Outlook, 13th April. 

“The Rochester of Edwin Drood,’ by Edwin Harris. Chatham 
Observer, 26th April, 3rd May. 

“Some Pickwickian Parallels,’ by Hammond Hill. Chambers’s 
Journal, April. 


WHO IS THIS ? 


( Answers io Questions on page 223.) 


1, Sol Gills; 2, Mr. Jaggers ; 3, Scrooge; 4, Mr. Creakle ; 5, Mr. 
Pecksniff ; 6, Skimpole; 7, Miss Barbary; 8, Mr. Chadband; 9, 
Scrooge ; 10, Mrs. Lupin; 11, Toby Crackit ; 12, Mr. Squeers; 13, 
Mr. Kenge; 14, Sally Brass; 15, Mr. F’s Aunt; 16, Mr. Dombey. 


WHO SAID THIS? A Correction. } 


On page 131 of the last issue, ‘* A literary man—with a wood 
leg—and all print is open to him,” was wrongly attributed to Sil 
‘Wegg, of whom it was said. It was, of course, Mr. Boffin who said i 
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Drawn by] [Ruth Whittaker 


Branch Reports for the Autumn Number must reach me not 
later than July 20th, owing to the Summer holidays.—The Editor. 
* * * * * 


Reports of the Conferences in Edinburgh and New York will appear 
in the next issue. 

P * * * * * 

London members gave a hearty reception to Sir Alfred Robbins, 
President-Elect of the Dickens Fellowship in succession to Sir Charles 
©. Wakefield, Bart., when he delivered a lecture on ‘* Dickens’s America, 
and to-day’s.” This illuminative address will be published in the 
Autumn Dickensian. 

* * * * * 

The Hon. Secretary’s report, read at the Annual General Meeting 
of the London members at Old Hall, Lincoln’s Inn, on April 25th, 
showed a very satisfactory state of affairs and a gratifying increase in 
the number of members. The total, however, still falls short of a 
thousand, the number which it is desired to reach. A united effort 
ion the part of the existing members to enlist their friends in the cause 
would soon bring about the desired result. The retiring Executive 
were re-elected with two exceptions, the resignations of Miss Ruth 
Whittaker and Major-General White being accepted with regrets, and 
heir places filled by Messrs. Perey 'T. Carden and Mr. W. H. Banks, 
ate president of the Cheltenham Branch. At the expiration of the 
business meeting a discussion on Hard Times was opened with an 
mirable address by Mr. W. H. Lowry, who reviewed the book in an 
xhaustive and interesting way that called forth much applause from 
he audience. The discussion that followed showed a considerable 
iversity of opinion, some speakers agreeing with John Ruskin that 
his book was Dickens’s greatest work, while others considering it a 
omparative failure. Major-General White occupied the chair, and, 
hile making some illuminating comments of his own, gave high 
raise to Mr. Lowry for his feat of making a forty-minute address of 
uch fine quality without the use of a single note. 

* * * * * 
The Manchester Branch celebrated Dickens’s birthday in its usual 
ractical manner by’ producing Walter Frederick Evelyn’s ‘* David 
opperfield.” The four nights’ proceeds realised a nett profit of 
Imost £80, which is being devoted to the foundation of an *“ Oliver 
wist °? Tent at the Heaton Park Camp of the White Heather Fund 
or Manchester and Salford poor children. The production, under the 
irection of Mr. G. M. Farmer, displayed a high standard of acting. 
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The March meeting was devoted to short papers on Hard Times, Miss 
Biggs discussing the keynote of the novel * Facts, ~ and Mrs. H. E. 
Evans the “ Gradgrind Philosophy.” Mr. Moffett's subject, “ Dickens’s 
Philosophy of Life as reflected in Hard Times,” was treated in his 
customary original and racy style, whilst Mr. Sutton presented a 
humorous analogy between Coketown and Salford. Miss Hileen 
Phillips dealt with the original of Coketown from geographical and 
historical points of view, claiming it to be Preston. At the Annual 
Meeting Mr. C. L. Browne was elected President for 1929-30. 
* * * * * 

A successful first session of the Blackburn Branch was brought to 
a close on April 7th. This branch, formed in October last with only 
twenty-three members, has gradually increased its numbers to forty- 
one. Lectures on the following subjects have been given: The Life | 
of Dickens, by Mr. T. Holden; Ten-minute Papers, by members ; 
Dickens as a Letter Writer, by Rev. F. G. Stafford ; The Associations | 
of Dickens with Hoghton Tower, by Rev. F. Jackson; Dickens and . 
Musie, by Dr. H. Brearley. The Birthday celebration took the form , 
of a Whist Drive and Social Evening, at which recitals and sketches ; 
were given. One pleasing feature of this first session is that it was if 
carried through entirely by members, all the lecturers and those giving § 
recitals and sketches being connected with the branch. Two delegates 
are being sent to the Edinburgh Conference. 

* * * * * 

A large attendance of the East Bay (California) Branch enjoyed @ 
fine dinner, and splendid after-dinner speeches at the Birthday celebra- 
tion ; despite the absence of an essential Dickensian flow of wine, the) 
flow of spirits was in no way missing. Mrs. Fowler Mallett presided, 
and toasts (in water and coffee) were eloquently proposed, ‘* The 
Memory of Charles Dickens,’ by Judge A. A. Sanderson; ‘* The 
Dickens Fellowship,” by Dr. A. Lionel Stevenson ; and ** To the Book i 
of the Season, Bleak House,’ by Mr. John R. Edwards. Two addresses; 
were delivered by Mr. David Anderson, editor and literary critic, who# 
hails from Scotland, and by Dr. W. 8. Morgan, professor of philosophy, §! 
who hails from Wales. At previous monthly meetings dramatic 
entertainments, selections from Bleak House mostly, ensured a popular) 
attendance. Various other organisations have made special requestsé 
for repetitions of these performances. The annual play on behalf of 
the Tiny Tim hospital fund, taken from A Cricket on the Hearth, was! 
a financial success, and the usual Christmas party in December wass! 
much enjoyed by members and guests. 

* * * * * tf 

From Hull comes the report that the year 1928-29 has been very 
successful, 36 new members having been admitted. No less than 
eleven literary evenings have been held during the session, the final 
one being a Dickens Evening, arranged by Mrs. H. Lawton and Mrs 
F. Scholes. Dickensian competitions occupied the first half of the 
evening, and a reading from Oliver Twist, by Miss Clarice Byers andif 
Mr. H. Lawton concluded a very enjoyable night. All meetings have 
proved very successful, both socially and financially, and during the 
year, under the able direction of Mr. F. W. Page, members have givenif, 
Dickensian sketches which have been much appreciated. Mr. Haro 
Kellington has been re-elected president ; Mr. Donald Davidson, Hon. 
treasurer; Mr. Ashbridge, financial secretary ; Mrs. E. Abel, vic 1? 
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president ; Mrs. H. Kellington, the rambles secretary ; Miss Hassell, 
the magazine secretary, and Miss M. W. Whiting, general secretary. 
* * * * * 

The memory of Dickens was honoured by more than two hundred 
Dickensians at his 117th anniversary, when the Winnipeg Branch held 
a dinner at the Hudson’s Bay dining-room. Prof. Frank Allen, 
Professor of Physics at the University of Manitoba, was the speaker of 
the evening, and gave a humorous picture, through quotations, of 
Dickens’s opinion of scientists. Prof. Allen showed that the great 
novelist turned the shafts of his hamour upon scientists again and again, 
exposing their weaknesses and laughing at them for their solemnity. 
The tribute to Dickens’s memory was proposed by the president, 
. B. H. Teackles, who stressed the continued popularity of an author 
ho is commemorated by 64 branch fellowships throughout the world. 

* * * * * 
At the Annual Meeting of the Winnipeg Branch the Secretary’s 
eport showed a splendid series of activities, and the Treasurer presented. 
ne of the best reports in the history of this old branch. A generous 
uum was voted for the Tiny Tim Fund, and the retiring President 
mnounced that plans were already being arranged for next season’s 
rogramme. Delegates were appointed to attend the Annual Con- 
erences in Edinburgh and New York, and also the Portsmouth Cele- 
ration. Mr. G. H. Balls was elected president for the coming year ; 
ife President, H. G. Wade; Honorary President, Dr. James .A. 
cLean ; Honorary Secretary, W. W. Squires; Honorary Treasurer, 
amuel McLauchlan. 

* * * * * 
Dr. A. W. Crawford, Professor of English at the University of 
anitoba, speaking to the Winnipeg Branch in April, declared that of 
he entire output of modern literature in the world nine-tenths was 
ction, this being the world of make-beliefs, but was as true as the 
tory of the prodigal son. The novel was the most loved form of 
iterature, of which three-fourths were stories, said Dr. Crawford ; 
etitious. narratives, but much truer than science, because science, 
hile supposedly accurate to-day, might not be true to-morrow. ‘We 
ust simply crave to read stories,’ continued Dr. Crawford, stating 
hat fiction was truer than facts because it was the interpreter of 
acts. Fictitious narratives, being the world of make-beliefs, the 
orld of imagination, were delving much deeper into the past of man’s 
ife than science which, upon the theory of facts, considered consistency 
he present only. Dr. Crawford spoke of ballads, epics, dramas and 
ovels, all of which being based on facts, were but fictitious narratives. 
he history of the novel was only 175 years old, he added. 

* * * * * 


Mr. Kenneth H. Vickers, Principal of Southampton University 
ollege, was unanimously re-elected President of the Southampton 
ranch, and Mr. A. C. Hallett, Acting Vice-President and Chairman of 
ommittees. The 1928-29 session has been most satisfactory. The 
embership has increased, and the Treasurer’s report showed a sub- 
tantial balance. Two evenings have been devoted to readings and 
iscussions on Hard Times. These proved interesting and instructive. 
"he recitals by Mr. F. W. Cook, a Vice-President, were greatly appreci- 
ted, and the Dickens’s Birthday celebration party was a great success. 
he greater number of those attending were in costume of Dickens’s 
S 
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characters. The entertainment by the ‘“ Dickens Players ”’ was also ) 
an enjoyable function. A whist drive, arranged by the Ladies’ Com- - 
mittee, was well attended, the Children’s Hospital and Nurses’ Institute } 


benefiting by the proceeds. 
* * * * * 


The birthday dinner of the Vancouver Branch was held on Thursday, , 
February seventh, with an attendance of sixty-nine. Alderman E. W. | 
Dean, President, was in the chair, and tendered a welcome to all 
present. He gave the toast to His Majesty the King, and to ** The 3 
Immortal Memory of Charles Dickens.” The other speakers were} 
Professor G. Sedgwick, of the University ; His Honour, Judge Howay, 
of New Westminster, and Mr. John McInnes, of the Scottish Society. 
Mr. Noel Robinson read a message which the late Mr. Francis Bursill 
(‘‘ Felix Penne ”’), the founder of the Vancouver Branch, had dictated 
to him shortly before his death. The dinner was followed by dancing ; 
Mr. Tom Luckett gave recitations, and Mrs. Bert Stockdale sang. Mrs. 
G. Gold was accompanist. : 

* * * * * 

The third season of the Edmonton (Alberta) Branch has proved 
most successful in every way, the interest being greater and more 
widespread. It also marked their first banquet. Eighty-eight personss 
sat down to dine, and a very enjoyable evening was the result. Theg 
success was so gratifying that the dinner will now be an annual affair. ' 
Proposing the toast. of the Immortal Memory, Mr. Edward Corbettt 
asked how an author could lay such a hold on English-speaking peopleg 
the world over, that his memory is honoured yearly, and answered theg 
query in a very fine address, emphasising the love of truth and honour 
that characterised Dickens. Mr. E. L. Hill, past-president, made aa 
very interesting speech, proving from his long connection with thee 
libraries of different cities the popularity of Dickens with the publics 
to-day. Mr. Everard Edmonds, in proposing the Dickens Fellowship, 
fittingly described the beautiful meaning of fellowship, which emanatedt 
from Dickens, and which the Fellowship the world over was strivings 
to foster. Mrs. E. C. Johnston outlined the valuable work of thee 
Edmonton Branch in her reply. / 

* * * * * 


It is interesting to note that Mr. Edward Kent, whose father, Charles 

_ Kent, was a great friend of Dickens, is a life member of the Edmonton# 
Branch. Mr. Kent gave an extremely humorous musical monologue 
at the Birthday Celebration Dinner, the enjoyment of which was: 
quite evident to all. It has also been the pleasure of the Edmontont 
Branch to meet Mr. Bransby Williams, who is making a tour of the 
Dominion professionally, 
* * * * 

The latter part of the session at Cheltenham has been both interesting 
and varied. The first meeting, arranged by the ladies of the com4 
mittee, was devoted to competitions and character sketches, followed 
by a short musical programme. In February an ever welcome visit! 
was paid by Canon KE. F. Smith, M.A., past-president of the Tewkesb ry) 
Branch, who read a most attractive paper on ‘‘ Dickens and Gals 
worthy.” The birthday celebration at Cheltenham was a notable 
event. Over two hundred sat down to supper. During an interval, 
Mr. W. H. Banks (President of the Branch 1926-7-8) was presen 
with a gold cigarette case, suitably inscribed, as a memento of his! 
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presidency and the work done on behalf of the dramatic section. 
Another dramatic stalwart, Mr. H. O. Barnett, provided the programme 
at the March meeting, and gave a very interesting reading of a short 
play by an unknown author, followed by readings from Edwin Drood 
the former being an innovation which we hope will be repeated on some 
‘future occasion. The Annual Meeting was held on 22nd March, and 
the balance sheet showed that the branch was in a sound financial 
position. The usual subscription was voted in support of the “ Tiny 
Tim Cot ” at the Children’s Hospital. Mr. A. G. Dye was re-elected 
President. The meeting concluded with a sketch depicting the cross- 
examination of Durdles (Mr. Giller), while the barristers in the case 
were Mr. Palmer and Mr. Porter, the evidence elicited being quite 
onvincing and sufficient to bring in a verdict of “‘ guilty against some 
jperson unknown.”’ 


Above is a photograph of the Pickwick Club of Winnipeg, the oldest 

ickensian Club connected with the Dickens Fellowship in America. 
in this picture will be found some well-known citizens ; also literary 
Writics and entertainers. 


* * * * * 


1 The Melbourne Branch celebrated Dickens’s birthday by a full 
Ineeting. Mr. J. P. Quayne discoursed on the perennially interesting 
lubject, ‘‘ Eating and Drinking.” Mr. Travers, aged 75, told of his 
lather’s personal acquaintance with Dickens, and of his own recollec- 
ions of meeting and hearing him when a boy. The president, Mr. 
W. A. Callaway, made some appropriate remarks. Mr. Mostyn Wright 
roduced a dramatised version of The Cricket on the Hearth, which 
‘as very well performed by members of the Dramatic Society. Mr. 
A. E. MeMicken gave a talk on descriptions of country scenes in 
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England, principally from Thomas Hardy, Joseph Hocking and R. Di 
Blackmore, as well as Dickens, all of whom excel in this style of writing. 
Mr. Stanley Brookes recited ; some old English songs were delightfully 
sung by Miss Marjorie Hatchard, and Miss Garland afforded much 
pleasure by her piano solos. Before, Christmas donations were sent 
to various charitable organisations as usual. 

* * * * * 

The speaker at the March meeting of the Redditch Branch was Mr, 
KE. Bassett Reynolds, the editor of ‘‘ The Friend,’ who took as his 
subject ‘‘ Whittier’s Part in the American Anti-Slavery Struggle.” 
Mr, Reynolds was quite at home with his subject, and gave an inter- 
esting and instructive address. On April 3rd a lecture, entitled 
‘“‘ Dickens’s Clerical Characters from a Parson’s Eye,” was given by 
the Rev. F. Goodwill. He dealt with his subject in a very interesting | 
manner and kept his audience attentive throughout. At the Annual _ 
Meeting in May, Mr. C. H. Blackford, the president, presided over a | 
fairly large gathering. The secretary, Mr. C. R. Hollis, reported | 
profit in connection with the General and the Social sections of £1 3s. 
and £18 lls. ld. respectively. Mr. Hollis presented a report on the) 
year’s work, which proved to be, in every manner, most satisfactory. . 
These reports were all unanimously adopted, and votes of thanks were ' 
passed to all who had contributed towards making 1928-9 session | 
such a great success. 


* * * * * 


The Neweastle-upon-Tyne Branch has had a most successful first # 
vear. The study circle has finished reading Hard Times, and ant 
interesting paper on the book has been given by Mr. R. Rood. Ax 
lecture on the life of Dickens was given by the Vice-President, the 
Rev. A. Thomas, M.A., at the close of which he said that Dickens was 
educated in the school of hard work, and graduated in the university 
of experience. A very interesting paper was that of Mr. J. Wallis, 
who gave a vivid impression of Gad’s Hill, and surrounding district, 
dwelling particularly upon Chalk, where Dickens spent his honeymoo 
and Rochester and its Pickwickian associations. A recital of 
Christmas Carol was given by the able exponent, Mr. S. D. Merritt, 
who never tires of entertaining the members and is always willing to 
lo his best for the branch. The session ended with a social evening, 
enlivened with songs, recitations and a whist drive. Arrangements 
are being made for a ramble to Barnard Castle in June. Mr. R. Rood 
will act as guide. 

* * * * * 

The Old Town-Orono Branch of the Fellowship has concluded an: 
especially successful season, its seventh. At the last meeting final 
consideration was given Hard Times in a critical paper, followed by a 
discussion on the merits of this work. Dean James 8. Stevens, of thet 
University of Maine at Orono, was re-elected president, and Mrs. C. B.} 
Porter secretary. The year’s programme has been devoted to Hardi 
Times. The subjects for discussion have included a synopsis of thee 
book, character studies, special topics, such as the sociology of th 
story, and finally a critical estimate of the book. At each meeting 8 
valuable adjunct was the reading of pertinent comments from ne 
Dickensian. Much of the sustained interest of the members of this) 
branch in the purposes of the Fellowship might be ascribed to their 
active contributions to the meetings. At the birthday anniversary 
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supper, which was largely attended, the feature was a showing of the 
five-reel photo-play, The Cricket on the Hearth. For outside activities, 
the officers of the branch have given several lectures on Dickens in 
neighbouring towns which would tend to stimulate interest in the 
writer. The practice of offering prizes to the pupils of local schools 
for essays on Dickens’s works, has been continued. 

* * * * P 

The death of Miss Catchpole, the secretary of the Hackney and 
Stoke Newington Branch, has been not only a severe blow to the 
branch, but also a great personal bereavement to all the members. 
Miss Catchpole was well known throughout Dickensian circles in 
London. Her lectures, papers and recitals had been given at several 
of the London branches, and she was an occasional contributor to the 
Dickensian. Her speeches at the annual dinner were a delight. 
Without the slightest attempt to be humorous she would, after a 
few moments, have her audience in roars of laughter. Many of her 
friends regarded her as a perfect Dickens character, and it is fairly 
certain that if the great novelist had known her she would have had 
a place among his great women characters. With the exception of 
the Dinner, which had to be cancelled, the remainder of the winter 
programme was carried out. In February, Mr. E. Payne gave a vivid 
and amusing lecture-recital on ‘* Martin Chuzzlewit,’? and in March 
Mr. J. H. McNulty read a paper entitled ‘‘ Literary Prophecies and 
Discoveries, Dickensian and otherwise.” The Annual General Meeting 
was held on 26th April, when Mr. W. Saunders, B.Sc., was re-elected 
president, Mr. H. Mills chairman, and Mr. J. 8. Maxwell, hon treasurer. 
Mr. J. H. McNulty agreed to act as hon. secretary for the time being. 
A good winter programme is in course of preparation, and it is hoped 
that it may be possible to hold the annual dinner in the autumn. 

* * * * * 

The Leyton Branch is slowly but surely gaining ground. Who can 
wonder at it when they provide such an evening as Mr. McNulty’s 
lecture on ‘‘ Dickens’s Opening Chapters”? ? Then in March there was 
yet another treat in the branch’s own Dickens Players, a small but en- 
thusiastic band with strong histrionic abilities. So yet another session is 
concluded, a success both financially and socially, for which great credit 
and thanks are, due to the committee and hard-working secretaries. 

* * * * * 


We have received a copy of the annual report of the Pittsburgh - 
Branch, which shows a healthy and consistent state of affairs. Mrs. 
Fairman is to be commended for her energy and enthusiasm in arranging 
the programme of entertainments, including the Dickens Players. A 
series of dinners, planned by Mrs. Reisfar, the social chairman, has 
been greatly appreciated. We should prefer to have a report from 
this branch (and others) regularly every quarter, rather than once a 


ear only. 
y a * * * * * 


We regret to record the death of Mr. W. C. Harvey, for many years 
the hon. secretary of the Portsmouth Branch. It was due to Mr. 
Harvey’s efforts that the birthplace city this year instituted its first 
Dickens Week, to which reference is made on another page, and he was 
working heart and soul for this event until the day of his death. He 
was greatly esteemed by his fellow townsmen—Dickensian and other 
wise—and his passing is a sad loss to the Fellowship. 
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